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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  V'enezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  W2ishing- 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  .Americas  as  Pan  .\merican 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  <md  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .\ssistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Ptm  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portug;uese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  Intemadonal  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gpves 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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JAMES  GILLESPIE  BLAINE 

“It  will  be  the  greatest  gain,”  said  Blaine,  “when  the  personal  and  cotninercial  relations  of  the 
American  States,  south  and  north,  shall  be  so  developed  and  so  regulated  that  each  shall  acquire 
the  highest  |X)ssible  advantage  from  the  enlightened  and  enlarged  intercourse  of  all.” 
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A  Tribute  to  James  G.  Blaine 

L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General^  Pan  American  Union 


On  Jam'.4ry  27,  1943,  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  death  of  James  G.  Blaine,  it  is 
fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
leader  in  the  permanent  international 
organization  of  the  American  republics. 
In  so  doing  we  are  mindful  too  of  the 
heroes  of  independence  who  by  word  and 
deed  preached  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
young  American  nations  and  imbued 
succeeding  generations  as  well  as  their 
contemporaries  with  their  ideals. 

By  a  felicitous  turn  of  circumstance 
Blaine,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  had 
strongly  urged  upon  Presidents  Garfield 
and  Arthur  the  convocation  of  an  inter- 
American  conference,  was  again  holding 
that  office  under  President  Harrison  when 
the  assembly  finally  convened.  The  in¬ 
vitation  issued  in  1881  during  Blaine’s  first 
incumbency  .said  in  part:  “  .  .  .  the 
President  extends  to  all  the  independent 
countries  of  North  and  South  America  an 
earnest  invitation  to  participate  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  congress  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 


sidering  and  discussing  the  methods  of 
preventing  war  lietween  the  nations  of 
America.”  This  invitation  was  recalled 
for  a  combination  of  reasons,  but  another 
was  sent  in  1888,  during  Cleveland’s  first 
administration.  By  act  of  Congress  the 
agenda  included  not  only  arbitration  but 
also  various  topics  of  a  financial  and 
economic  nature. 

“Your  presence  here  is  no  ordinary 
event.  It  signifies  much  to  the  people  of 
all  America  today.  It  may  signify  far 
more  in  the  days  to  come.”  These 
sentences  were  among  the  first  words  of 
welcome  spoken  by  Blaine  to  the  delegates 
to  the  First  International  Conference  of 
.American  States  meeting  at  Washington 
on  October  2,  1889.  Long  before  1943 
inter- American  solidarity  had  amply  justi¬ 
fied  this  prophecy. 

When  the  Conference  closed  in  April 
1890  the  “International  Union  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Republics”  had  been  formed.  Known 
now  as  the  Pan  .American  Union,  it  acts 
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as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  giving 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  C-onferences. 
preparing  programs  and  regulations,  and 
serving  as  a  center  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  commerce  and  friendship  among 
its  twenty-one  member  countries. 

From  that  First  Conference  have 
stemmed  not  only  seven  others  in  the  same 
series,  but  more  than  two  hundred  special 
or  technical  congresses  bearing  on  many 
of  the  common  problems  confronting  the 
American  nations.  Chief  among  the  ques¬ 
tions  whose  solution  has  been  sought  in  a 
spirit  of  constructive  cooperation  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  these 
countries.  By  treaties  and  conventions, 
machinery  has  been  gradually  perfected 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  any  contro¬ 
versies  that  might  arise.  Now  in  a  world 
at  war  the  Americas  present  the  heartening 
picture  of  a  continent  in  which  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  at  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
the  only  compulsion  to  their  way  of 
life  being  their  own  will  to  peace 


and  the  force  of  inter-.\merican  opinion. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the 
First  Conference  met.  The  120,000,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  .\merican  republics  have 
more  than  doubled  in  numlier.  The  means 
of  communication  that  Blaine  sought  to 
foster  have  been  augmented  by  the 
automobile,  the  airplane,  the  telephone, 
the  radio.  But  the  beliefs  that  Blaine 
enumerated  as  held  by  all  citizens  of  the 
.\mericas  remain  fundamentals  of  inter- 
.■\merican  doctrine;  they  have  Ijeen  offi¬ 
cially  reaffirmed  many  times  since,  as  in 
the  Declaration  of  Lima.  “Like  situa¬ 
tions  beget  like  sympathies  and  impose 
like  duties”  was  the  premise  on  which 
he  based  them.  \  fresh  and  striking 
proof  of  the  validity  of  this  premise  has 
been  offered  by  the  action  of  the  three 
Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffairs 
of  the  American  Republics  held  because 
of  the  present  world  conflict,  meetings 
provided  for  in  case  of  emergency  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  .\merican  States. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  DELIVERED  TO  THE  DELEG.XTES  TO  THE  FIRST  LVTER- 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  BY  JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Gentlemen  of  the  International  American 
Conference: 

Speaking  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  capital.  Sp>eak- 
ing  for  the  p)eople  of  the  United  States,  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  every  section  and  to  every  State  of 
the  Union.  You  come  in  response  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  extended  by  the  President  on  the  special 
authorization  of  Congress.  Your  presence  here 
is  no  ordinary  event.  It  signifies  much  to  the 
people  of  all  America  today.  It  may  signify  far 
more  in  the  days  to  come.  No  conference  of 
nations  has  ever  assembled  to  consider  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  territorial  f>ossessions  so  vast  and  to  con¬ 
template  the  fiossibilities  of  a  future  so  great  and 
so  inspiring.  Those  now  sitting  within  these  walls 
are  empowered  to  speak  for  nations  whose  borders 
are  on  both  the  great  oceans,  whose  northern 
limits  are  touched  by  the  Arctic  waters  for  a 


thousand  miles  beyond  the  Straits  of  Behring 
and  whose  southern  extension  furnishes  human 
habitations  farther  below  the  equator  than  is 
elsewhere  possible  on  the  globe. 

The  aggregate  territorial  extent  of  the  nations 
here  represented  falls  but  little  short  of  12,000,000 
of  square  miles — more  than  three  times  the  area 
of  all  Eurojjc,  and  but  little  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  globe;  while  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
producing  the  articles  which  are  essential  to 
human  life  and  those  which  minister  to  life's 
luxury,  they  constitute  even  a  larger  projxjrtion 
of  the  entire  world.  These  great  possessions 
today  have  an  aggregate  population  approach¬ 
ing  120,000,000,  but  if  jjcopled  as  densely  as  the 
average  of  Europe,  the  total  number  would 
exceed  1,000,000,000.  While  considerations  of 
this  character  must  inspire  Americans,  both 
South  and  North,  with  the  liveliest  anticipations 
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of  future  grandeur  and  jxjwer,  they  must  also 
impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  gravest  res¬ 
ponsibility  touching  the  character  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  nationalities. 

The  Delegates  I  am  addressing  can  do  much 
to  establish  permanent  relations  of  confidence, 
respect,  and  friendship  between  the  nations  which 
they  represent.  They  can  show  to  the  world  an 
honorable,  peaceful  conference  of  eighteen  inde¬ 
pendent  American  Powers,  in  which  all  shall  meet 
together  on  terms  of  absolute  equality;  a  con¬ 
ference  in  which  there  can  be  no  attempt  to  coerce 
a  single  Delegate  against  his  own  conception  of 
the  interests  of  his  nation;  a  conference  which 
will  permit  no  secret  understanding  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  but  will  frankly  publish  to  the  world  all  its 
conclusions;  a  conference  which  will  tolerate  no 
spirit  of  conquest,  but  will  aim  to  cultivate  an 
American  sympathy  as  broad  as  both  continents; 
a  conference  which  will  form  no  selfish  alliance 
against  the  older  nations  from  which  we  are 
proud  to  claim  inheritance — a  conference,  in 
fine,  which  will  seek  nothing,  propose  nothing, 
endure  nothing  that  is  not,  in  the  general  sense 
of  all  the  Delegates,  timely  and  wise  and  peaceful. 

And  yet  we  cannot  be  expected  to  forget  that 
our  common  fate  has  made  us  inhabitants  of  the 
two  continents  which,  at  the  close  of  four  cen¬ 
turies,  are  still  regarded  beyond  the  seas  as  the 
New  World.  Like  situations  beget  like  sympa¬ 
thies  and  impose  like  duties.  We  meet  in  firm 
belief  that  the  nations  of  .\merica  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  more  helpful,  each  to  the  other,  than 
they  now  are,  and  that  each  will  find  advantage 
and  profit  from  an  enlarged  intercourse  with 
the  others. 

We  believe  that  we  should  be  drawn  together 
more  closely  by  the  highways  of  the  sea,  and  that 
at  no  distant  day  the  railway  systems  of  the  north 
and  south  will  meet  up>on  the  isthmus  and  con¬ 
nect  by  land  routes  the  political  and  commercial 
capitals  of  all  America. 

We  believe  that  hearty  cooperation,  based  on 
hearty  confidence,  will  save  all  .American  States 
from  the  burdens  and  evils  which  have  long  and 


cruelly  afflicted  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  common 
and  equal  interest  between  the  American  States, 
will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial  balance  of 
power  like  unto  that  which  has  led  to  wars  abroad 
and  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

We  believe  that  friendship,  avowed  with  candor 
and  maintained  with  good  faith,  will  remove  from 
.American  States  the  necessity  of  guarding  boun¬ 
dary  lines  between  themselves  with  fortifications 
and  military  force. 

We  believe  that  standing  armies,  beyond  those 
which  are  needful  for  public  order  and  the  safety 
of  internal  administration,  should  be  unknown  on 
both  .American  continents. 

We  believe  that  friendship  and  not  force,  the 
spirit  of  Just  law  and  not  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
should  be  the  recognized  rule  of  administration  be¬ 
tween  .American  nations  and  in  American  nations. 

To  these  subjects,  and  those  which  are  cognate 
thereto,  the  attention  of  this  Conference  is  earnest¬ 
ly  and  cordially  invited  by  the  Government  of  the 
L'nited  States.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  when  we 
shall  acquire  that  common  confidence  on  which 
all  international  friendship  must  rest.  It  will  be 
a  greater  gain  when  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  the 
people  of  all  American  nations  into  close  acquain¬ 
tance  with  each  other,  an  end  to  be  facilitated  by 
more  frequent  and  more  rapid  intercommunica¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  the  greatest  gain  when  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  commercial  relations  of  the  American 
States,  south  and  north,  shall  be  so  developed  and 
so  regulated  that  each  shall  acquire  the  highest 
possible  advantage  from  the  enlightened  and 
enlarged  intercourse  of  all. 

Before  the  Conference  shall  formally  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  it 
I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  invite  all  the 
Delegates  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Government 
during  a  proposed  visit  to  various  sections  of  the 
covintry,  with  the  double  view  of  showing  to  our 
friends  from  abroad  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  giving  to  our  people  in  their  homes 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  extending  the  warm 
welcome  of  .Americans  to  Americans. 


The  Caracas -Quito  Highway 

Part  II.  The  Colombian  and  Ecuadorean  Sections 

RAYMOND  E.  CRIST 


To  continue  to  Colombia  the  traveller 
retraces  his  steps  to  Tariba  and  from  there 
follows  the  gravel  road  past  some  coffee 
plantations,  then  into  a  rather  desolate 
arid  region.  After  several  hours’  driving 
in  such  semiarid  country  the  wide  valley 
of  Cucuta  can  be  seen  from  the  heights 
between  which  flows  the  Tachira  River, 
the  boundary  between  Colombia  and 
V’enezuela.  Although  the  boundary  is 
drawn  through  a  region  of  concentrated 
settlement,  it  has  not  become  a  serious 
obstacle  to  trade:  fairs  held  in  San  Cris¬ 
tobal  are  regularly  attended  by  many 
Colombians,  and  the  coffee  from  Cucuta 
is  exported  each  year  through  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  port  of  Maracaibo.  The  trans¬ 
verse  trench  through  which  this  boundary 
passes  permits  a  crossing  of  the  mountains 
from  the  llanos  to  the  lowland  around  Lake 
Maracaibo,  with  a  climb  to  only  4,600 
feet  alx)ve  sea  level.  Thus  the  relatively 
dense  population  in  this  whole  area,  of 
which  San  Cristdbal  and  Cucuta  are  the 
regional  capitals,  is  not  merely  a  response 
to  fertile  soil,  but  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  that  result  from  its  favored 
position. 

.\s  one  descends  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tachira  River  the  vegetation  becomes 
more  and  more  xerophytic,  and  the  river 
itself  runs  through  a  barren  rain-shadow 
desert.  A  few  minutes  after  crossing  the 
international  bridge  over  the  river,  one  is 
in  Cucuta  (capital  of  the  Colombian 
Department  of  Santander  del  Norte),  of 
some  50,000  inhabitants,  and  about  700 

(Part  I,  The  Venezuelan  Section,  appeared  in  the 
Xotember  1942  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  pp'  601-609.) 
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feet  above  sea  level.  The  heat  is  intense, 
but  quite  dry  and  fairly  comfortable.  ( 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1875  and  was  rebuilt  on  the  modern 
plan  of  wide  streets  and  avenues.  The 
domestic  architecture  is  purely  colonial, 
characterized  by  low  houses,  tile  roofs 
and  large  interior  patios.  The  city  is 
important  because  of  its  nearness  to  the 
border. 

Between  Cucuta  and  San  Antonio  is  i 
the  old  historic  town  of  El  Rosario  tie  I 
Cucuta,  where  Bolivar  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  independence  movement  I 

drafted  the  first  constitution  in  1821.  | 

During  its  long  history  Cucuta  has  been  j 
the  center  of  an  area  producing  sugar  and  j 
tobacco,  cinchona  bark  and  coffee,  but  | 
in  recent  years  an  oil  field  in  Norte  de 
Santander  has  been  opened  up  by  a  North 
.‘\merican  company  and  the  company 
has  its  offices  in  Cucuta.  This  has  in¬ 
creased  the  importance  of  the  town. 

Upon  leaving  Cucuta  the  road  leads  off 
to  the  south,  following  the  bed  of  the 
Pamplonita  River  through  the  semi¬ 
arid  region.  Here,  where  irrigation  was 
possible,  plantations  of  sugar  cane  art- 
found.  Soon  the  road  begins  to  climlj 
rapidly  and  suddenly  the  traveller  is  in 
Pamplona,  w  hich  has  an  altitude  of  7,380 
feet  and  a  very  pleasant  climate.  'From 
here,  continuing  southward,  the  road 
reaches  the  low  pfiramo  (8,200  feet)  of 
Fontib6n,  where  there  is  a  quite  extensive 
dried-up  lake  bed,  and  where  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  higher  than  in  the  high 
paramos  of  Venezuela. 

In  a  short  time  this  paramo  is  crossed 
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PART  OF  BOGOTA  AND  ITS  SABANA 


The  view  was  taken  from  Monserrate,  one  of  the  mountains  rising  near  the  Colombian  capital.  The 

city  has  an  altitude  of  8,660  feet. 


and  from  the  little  town  of  Chitaga  the 
immense  massif  of  Almorzadero  can 
lie  seen  rising  to  great  heights  in  the 
south.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  East¬ 
ern  Cordillera  of  Colombia  bifurcates; 
one  system  goes  to  the  north  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  Perija;  the  other  cros.ses  into 
\'enezuela  and  becomes  the  Cordillera  of 
M6rida. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
passes,  and  the  road,  good  but  quite 
narrow,  zigzags  back  and  forth  in  the 
ascent.  But  there  are  precipices  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  road  which  seem  designed 
to  daunt  even  the  bravest  heart.  These  are 
the  only  remaining  dangers.  Formerly  it 
was  dangerous  to  cross  here  because  of  the 
bandits,  many  of  them  escaped  criminals, 
who  preyed  on  travellers.  The  latter  were 
not  safe  unless  under  heavy  escort,  and  the 
pass  was  ultimately  cleaned  of  these  human 


vermin  by  a  small  army.  But  even  such  a 
pass  presented  no  difficulty  to  the 
Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  driven  on  by  his 
faith  in  a  Latin  .America  free  from  Spain; 
he  crossed  the  .Almorzadero  six  times  in  the 
course  of  his  campaigns,  and  these  feats  are 
recorded  on  a  simple  marble  monument  in 
Chitag4. 

On  the  Cucuta-Bogot4  trip  the  cars 
usually  stop  at  Malaga  (a  tobacco  center) 
or  Soata,  where  travellers  put  up  in  small 
but  clean  hotels  in  which  tremendous  meals 
are  served.  .After  the  cold  of  the  pdramo 
heavy  meals  are  relished.  The  following 
day,  after  passing  Susac6n,  the  traveller 
crosses  the  broad  paramo  zone  of  Guantivi 
which  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  about 
noon  reaches  the  town  of  Duitama  of  about 
15,000  people  (altitude  8,500  feet).  The 
region  tributary  to  Duitama  produces 
dairy  products  and  a  great  deal  of  wheat. 
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Normandy  cattle  are  numerous,  since  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  adjust  easily  to  the 
rigorous  climate  of  these  cold  areas.  The 
farms  are  separated  by  fences  made  of 
stones  or  adobe  bricks,  and  the  landscape 
somewhat  resembles  that  around  Mexico 
City.  Many  middle  latitude  fruits — ap¬ 
ples,  peaches  and  plums — are  grown  here, 
and  sold  in  great  baskets  to  travellers. 

From  Duitama  the  road  passes  through 
the  plateau  country  for  some  time, 
typical  stone  fences  on  ever)’  side.  Then 
follow  poor,  rough,  bad  lands,  with  the 
aspect  of  a  middle  latitude  steppe.  Then 
the  traveller  comes  to  Tunja,  a  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Boyaci.  It  lies  between 
the  urban  centers  of  Chiquinquira  and 
Sogamosa,  the  regional  capitals  of  two 
basins  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the 
capital;  the  former  is  famous  for  its  pil¬ 
grimages,  the  latter  for  its  active  trade 
with  the  llanos.  The  elevation  of  Tunja 
is  9,250  feet;  the  temperature,  cold — lower 
than  that  of  Bogota.  This  ancient  capital 
of  the  Chibchas  is  still  an  important  market 
town,  but  it  has  barely  held  its  own  against 


the  rise  of  the  present  cajiital  of  Colombia, 
Bogota. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  entered  the 
Eastern  Cordillera  they  found  the  high 
intermont  basins  occupied  by  a  relatively 
dense  population  of  Indians,  the  Chilx:has. 
In  1538,  the  conquerors  founded  the  town 
of  Bogota  on  the  slopes  of  the  alluvial  fan 
overlooking  the  basin  of  Cundinamarca. 
the  sedentary  Indians  being  a  source  of 
abundant  and  inexpensive  labor.  Emer¬ 
ald  mines,  located  a  little  southwest  of 
Chiquinquira,  and  various  localities  (Xe- 
moc6n,  Zipaquira,  and  Sesquile)  where 
salt  was  mined  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  remained  active  after  the  con¬ 
quest.  At  present,  sufficient  coal  is  mined 
to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  local  needs 
of  Bogota  and  vicinity.  But  the  major 
economic  activity  of  the  high  basins  is 
still  the  production  of  food.  Gold  was  not 
found  in  any  abundance  in  the  Eastern 
Cordillera,  but  the  Europeans  did  extend 
the  area  of  habitable  land  and  by  the 
introduction  of  wheat,  barley,  and  cattle 
increased  the  food-producing  capacity  of 
the  land  already  inhabited. 
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THE  FLAT  FLOOR  OF  THE  .SABANA  OF  BOGOTA  .SUPPORTS  MANY  FINE  HERDS 


PhutoKraph  by  John  L.  Rich 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER  FROM  GIRARDOT 


This  busy  river  p>ort  has  railroad  connections  with  im{X)rtant  coffee-producing  areas. 


“The  Basin  of  Cundinamarca,  as  well  as 
the  neighboring  basins,  is  now  more 
densely  populated  than  in  the  period 
before  the  Conquest.  Green  pastures  and 
fields  of  ripening  crops  are  bordered  by 
rows  of  willows  and  eucalyptus  trees 
following  the  property  lines  and  the 
roads.  Small  villages  are  scattered  widely 
over  the  basin  floors  and  the  bordering 
alluvial  fans.  The  mestizos  and  Indians 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  rural 
people  are  still  primarily  subsistence 
farmers,  although  the  exchange  of  small 
surpluses  for  the  products  of  the  lowlands 
creates  a  significant  movement  up  and 
down  the  mountain  trails.”  * 

Bogota  has  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere 
in  all  respects  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
rural  Cundinamarca;  it  is  the  political, 
social,  and  artistic  center  of  the  country. 
Its  university  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Latin 

*  Preston  James,  “Latin  America.”  Xew  York, 
1942,  p.  97. 


America.  Bogota  is  often  called,  and 
with  justice,  “the  Athens  of  America.” 

The  road  to  Cali  leaves  the  Sabana  de 
Bogota  at  Sibate,  between  which  town 
and  Fusagasuga  the  destruction  of  forests 
on  the  steep  slopes  by  the  shifting  agri¬ 
culturalists  is  extreme.  Between  Fusa¬ 
gasuga  and  Girardot,  in  the  malarial 
tierra  calienie,  there  are  only  a  few  miserable 
villages.  At  Girardot,  a  busy  river  port 
having  railroad  connections  with  the 
important  coffee-producing  areas  of  Neiva 
and  Ibague,  a  narrow  bridge  crosses  the 
constricted  Magdalena  River  (only  425 
feet  wide)  and  the  road  continues  to 
Ibague,  a  thriving  town  in  an  area  of 
extensive,  well-developed,  and  fertile  al¬ 
luvial  terraces.  The  coffee  plantations 
are  on  large  estates  and  the  work  is  done  by- 
tenants  and  hired  laborers,  many-  of  whom 
clear  the  forests  from  the  higher  slopes  and 
raise  subsistence  crops.  Then  the  road 
ascends  rapidly  to  cross  the  Quindio  Pass 
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NEAR  LA  PAILA  IN  THE  CALCA  \  ALLEY 


B<-tuccn  two  mountain  ranefes  lies  the  Cauca  Valley,  famous  alike  for  its  beauty  and  its  great  agricultural 

wealth. 


(11,099  feel)  across  the  Central  Cordillera, 
and  as  rapidly  descends  into  the  Cauca 
V'alley,  famous  alike  for  its  Ijeauty  and  for 
its  great  agricultural  wealth.  The  route 
between  Bogota  and  the  Cauca  Valley 
was  described  in  an  earlier  paper.**  It 
has  therefore  not  seemed  necessary  to 
describe  this  sector  of  the  road  in  detail. 

The  Cauca  Valley  is  probably  a  struc¬ 
tural  depression.  Between  Cartago  and 
Cali  the  river  winds  alxntt  on  a  wide 
floodplain,  which  is  close  to  the  western 
border  of  the  valley,  where  it  has  been 
pushed  by  the  silt-laden  streams  from  the 
Central  Cordillera.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  valley  is  composed  of  terraces  and 
alluvial  fan.s,  where  most  of  the  towns  and 
plantations  are  found.  Only  Cali,  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Valle  del 
Cauca,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

*  R.  E.  Crist,  “A  Gfographic  Traverse  Across 
the  Eastern  and  Central  Cordilleras  of  Colombia." 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  March,  1942, 
pp.  132-144. 


Most  of  the  Cauca  \'alley  was  originally 
covered  with  savanna.  The  floodplain 
itself  was  pretty  well  forested,  but  the 
alluvial  fans  and  terraces  had  a  growth 
of  rank  grass  and  scattered  low  trees. 
The  Spaniards  found  little  gold  in  this 
valley,  but  they  did  find  land  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugar  cane.  The  Indians 
were  soon  found  to  be  inadequate,  in 
numbers  and  industry,  as  a  supply  of 
labor,  and  negro  slaves  were  brought  in 
to  work  on  the  plantations,  some  of  which 
contained  .several  thousand  acres.  After 
more  than  four  hundred  years  of  European 
settlement  sugar  cane  is  still  the  leading 
crop  in  the  valley,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  The  plantations  of  cacao  around 
Cartago  have  Ijecome  famous,  and  there 
are  large  acreages  devoted  to  tobacco  in 
the  district  around  Palmira.  During  the 
{ieriods  of  low  water  many  cattle  are 
pastured  on  the  meadows  of  the  Cauca 
floodplain,  and  during  the  rainy  seasons 
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THE  CHARMING  CITY  OF  CALI 

The  chief  commercial  center  of  the  Cauca  X'alley,  Cali  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  nov 
has  a  population  of  more  than  100,000. 
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on  the  grassy  lower  slopes  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  Central. 

Cali  is  the  chief  commercial  center 
along  the  valley,  the  focus  of  the  lines  of 
travel  and  of  business  interests.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Cali-Buenaventura 
railroad  in  1914  and  the  growing  market 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  C.ali  has  grown 
rapidly,  probably  quadrupling  its  popu¬ 
lation  (now  over  100,000)  in  thirty- 
years. 

The  road  from  Cali  to  Popayan  runs 
for  several  miles  along  the  natural  levee 
of  the  river  where  cacao,  plantains,  and 
citrus  fruits  are  grown.  The  cattle  can 
be  seen  pasturing  in  the  lower-lying  fields 
farther  from  the  river.  But  shortly  the 
road  begins  to  ascend  and  then  runs 
across  remnants  of  the  undissected  surface 
of  the  deposits  of  volcanic  ash  with  which 
this  upper  part  of  the  valley  has  been 
filled.  The  landscape  then  takes  on  a 


rather  desolate  aspect  and,  when  it  is 
inhabited  at  all,  the  people  engage  in 
subsistence  agriculture.  The  site  of  Po¬ 
payan  itself  is  a  broad  terrace  remnant 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  river  (5,500 
feet  above  sea  level). 

Popayan  is  a  small  university  town 
(30,000)  on  high  ground  where  the  air  is 
cooler  and  disease-carrying  insects  fewer 
than  along  the  lower  Cauca.  Hence  the 
owners  of  many  sugar  plantations  have 
their  homes  in  aristocratic  Popayan. 
Even  some  of  the  owners  of  the  placer  gold 
mines  of  .\ntioquia  came  to  live  in  this 
delightful  town,  which  still  remains  pre¬ 
dominantly  European,  rich  in  colonial 
tradition,  but  rather  insignificant  eco¬ 
nomically  at  the  present  time.  However, 
the  motor  road  from  Cali  to  Quito  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  overcoming  the 
isolation  of  Popayan,  as  of  so  many  other 
towns  and  regions.  Popayan  is  almost  of 
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necessity  a  stop-over  point  for  anyone 
making  the  trip  from  Cali  to  Pasto.  An 
idea  of  the  amount  of  commerce  facilitated 
by  the  road  may  be  had  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
huge  convoys  of  trucks  that  wait  in  line 
just  outside  of  town  to  get  permission  to 
mov'e  on  at  a  certain  hour. 

Most  of  the  landscape  between  Popayan 
and  Pasto  resembles  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cauca  Valley  around  the  former  town. 
The  ash  fill  has  been  vigorously  dissected, 
and  of  the  original  surface  only  isolated 
terrace  remnants  remain.  The  general 
elevation  is  quite  high — 8,500  feet  at 
Pasto.  On  terrace  remnants,  or  where  the 
slopes  are  gentle  enough  to  permit  the 
growth  of  crops,  Indian  subsistence  farmers 
live.  For  centuries  commercial  exchange 
was  largely  by  barter  at  the  great  fairs 
held  in  small  towns  and  villages,  but  with 
the  construction  of  the  highway,  exchange 
with  the  outside  world  is  gradually 
increasing. 


From  Pasto  the  road  pushes  on  to  Quito 
via  the  towns  of  Ipiales  and  Tulcan  in 
Colombia  and  Otavalo  in  Ecuador.  Al¬ 
though  the  basin  of  Tulcan  is  separated 
from  the  basin  of  Ibarra  by  the  paramo  of 
Boliche,  the  latter  was  not  used  as  the 
Ijoundary  between  the  republics  of  Ecuador 
and  Colombia.  Instead,  the  Tulcan  river, 
which  has  incised  its  valley  through  the 
middle  of  the  intermont  basin,  was  chosen 
as  the  boundary  line.  To  the  Indians 
separated  by  this  boundary  the  idea  of 
nationality  is  rather  vague.  From  Ipiales 
to  Tulcan  the  road  descends  from  the  high 
cold  rainy  plateau  into  the  arid  valley  of 
the  Tulcan  River  and  back  again  to  the 
plateau  in  Tulcan,  where  the  traveller 
passes  the  Ecuadorean  customs. 

The  people  of  highland  Ecuador  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  distinct  clusters,  each  occupy¬ 
ing  one  of  the  intermont  basins,  parts  of 
the  same  rift  valley  extending  southward 
from  Colombia  between  the  Western  and 


Photoenph  hy  John  I..  Rich 


IHE  GUAILL.\B.\MB.\  VALLF.Y 


S<*mi-aridity  and  deep  gullying  of  the  ash-covered  slopes  mark  the  valley  of  the  Giiaillahainba  and  its 
tributaries  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Quito. 
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Pbotoftraph  by  John  L.  Rich 

A  RANCH  NEAR  QUITO 

The  buildings  of  a  large  ranch  are  seen  in  the  lower  center.  Cultivated  fields  extend  to  the  top  of  the 

mountain  slof)es  at  the  right. 


the  Ucntral  C^ordillera.  Such  an  intermont 
Ijasin  is  the  basin  of  Tulcan,  south  of  which 
lies  the  paramo  of  Boliche,  used  as  common 
pastureland  by  the  nearby  Indian  com¬ 
munities. 

The  basin  of  Ibarra  consists  of  higlt 
terrace  remnants  some  7,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  on  which  are  located  many 
small  Indian  villages  as  well  as  farms  for 
the  raising  of  grains  and  potatoes.  The 
highway,  well  graveled  in  those  stretches 
which  are  not  pa\ed  with  cobble  stones, 
occasionally  dips  down  into  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  only  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  where 
the  rainfall  is  so  small  that  the  native 
vegetation  includes  agave,  cactus,  and 
other  xerophytic  plants,  and  where  irriga- 
1  tion  is  necessary.  Here  small  plantations 

Iof  sugar  cane  and  cotton  are  found.  The 
Indians  not  only  engage  in  agriculture  but 
in  manufacturing  as  well;  the  jieople  of 


Otavalo  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
making  of  beautiful  woolen  cloth  on  rather 
primitive  hand  looms.  They  successfully 
compete  with  imported  machine-made 
cloth. 

South  of  the  basin  of  Ibarra  lies  the  basin 
of  Quito,  the  southern  part  of  which  is 
made  up  of  gently  rolling  hills.  The  fertile 
and  easily  tilled  volcanic  soil  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  adequate  rainfall  make  possible  a 
rather  dense  population,  which  is  engaged 
in  intensive  agriculture.  There  are  not 
only  large  private  estates  whose  Indian 
tenants  pay  rent  to  the  owner*"  who  live  in 
Quito,  but  also  numerous  Indian  land¬ 
owning  communities  practicing  their  tradi¬ 
tional  communal  form  of  tenure.'® 

Quito,  capital  of  Ecuador  and  the  end 
of  our  present  journey,  was  originally 

w  Pio  Jaramillo  Alvarado.  ‘'El  Indio  Ecuatoriano.” 
Qiiilo.  Ecuador,  79.36,  pp.  382-3S9. 
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established  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
village  on  the  ash-covered  slopes  of  the 
volcano  Pichincha,  at  an  elevation  of 
9,350  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  a  city  of 
large  and  attractive  plazas,  narrow  streets, 
and  Renaissance  churches  and  palaces, 
but  nothing  of  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest 
or  pre-Conquest.  Many  eucalyptus  grov'es 
now  grow'  in  the  originally  treeless  Quito 
basin,  adding  much  to  it  in  wealth  and 
beauty. “  The  aromatic  smell  of  the 
smoke  of  burning  eucalyptus  wood  is  a 
pleasant  memory  carried  away  by  the 
traveller  from  many  a  little  Indian  village 
perched  high  on  a  mountain  side. 

The  road  from  Quito  to  northern  Peru 
is  nearing  completion  and  soon  it  will  be 

••  John  Lyon  Rich,  “  The  Face  of  South  America." 
American  Geographical  Society,  A'ew  Fork,  1942, 
ep.  247-255. 


possible  to  drive  with  coml'ort  from 
Caracas,  Wnezuela,  to  Buenos  .^irev. 
Argentina,  on  an  all-weather  road.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Conquest  trade  between  the 
Indian  communities  was  small.  The  Span¬ 
iards  increased  and  developied  trade  be¬ 
tween  highlands  and  lowlands,  exchang¬ 
ing  wheat  and  potatoes  for  sugarcane  and 
cotton.  It  has  been  seen  on  this  journey 
that  such  exchanges,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
cultural  nature,  are  greatly  facilitated  by 
highway  construction.  Complementar\' 
natural  regions  and  climatic  zones  should 
be  linked  by  highways  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  of  the  impetus  given  to  economic 
development.  The  more  rapid  the  grov\  th 
of  economic  development  and  the  higher 
the  standards  of  living,  the  more  varied 
and  active  will  be  the  economic  ex¬ 
changes,  in  an  upward  spiral. 


The  Work  of  the  First  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Social  Security 

A.  J.  ALTMEYER 

Chairman,  United  States  Social  Security  Board 


The  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Social  Security,  established  at  a  social 
security  conference  held  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
September  10-16,  1942,  marks  another 
significant  milestone  in  inter-American 
cooperation.  Representatives  of  21  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Americas  were  present  at  the 
Conference  in  addition  to  representatives 
of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
the  International  Labor  Office. 

To  provide  a  continuing  organization 
between  conferences  and  promote  coop¬ 
eration  among  the  social  security  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  various  countries,  a  Perma¬ 


nent  Inter-American  Committee  on  Social 
Security  was  created.  The  Committee  is 
to  consist  of  one  representative  of  each 
country,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
•American  L’nion,  the  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Director 
of  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  a 
tripartite  delegation  appointed  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Lalx»r  Office.  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  L’nited  States  Social  Security 
Board,  was  elected  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Osvald  Stein,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
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was  named  Acting  Secretary  General. 

Miguel  Etchebarne,  Minister  of  Health, 
Insurance  and  Social  Assistance  of  Chile, 
presided  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 
The  first  session  was  held  in  the  National 
Capitol  and  was  attended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  Juan  An¬ 
tonio  Rios.  A  welcoming  speech  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ernesto  Barros 
Jarpa,  officially  opened  the  Conference. 
Responses  were  made  by  several  delegates. 

The  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Social  Security  was  the  outgrowth  of 
three  previous  conferences  of  the  various 
American  countries.  Two  of  these  con¬ 
cerned  labor,  and  the  American  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  participated.  The 
first  took  place  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
January  1936.  and  the  second  at  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  December  1939.  The  third 
conference  was  held  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  at  Lima,  Peru, 
in  December  1940,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Workers’  Hospital  built 
by  the  National  Social  Insurance  Fund 
of  Peru. 

The  1936  Santiago  labor  conference  of 
American  countries,  members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  was 
held  in  conformity  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  principle  of  tripartite 
representation  and  composed  of  delegates 
of  government,  employers,  and  workers. 
Compulsory  social  insurance  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  group  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  providing  the  protection  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  worker  and  his  family.  The 
social  insurance  recommendations  drawn 
up  at  that  time  w’ere  reaffirmed 
at  the  labor  conference  held  in  Habana, 
in  1939. 

The  meeting  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1940 
convened  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Health,  Labor  and 
Social  Insurance  of  Peru,  Constantino 


J.  Carvallo,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  John  G.  Winant,  at  that  time  Director 
of  the  International  Labor  Office.  The 
representatives  decided  that  a  permanent 
organization  should  be  established  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  collaboration  of  social  security 
institutions  in  American  countries  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  International  Labor 
Office. 

The  Organizing  Committee  for  this 
year’s  Santiago  Conference  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  principal  Chilean 
social  security  organizations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Julio  Bustos,  Chief 
of  the  Social  Security  Department  of  the 
Chilean  Ministry  of  Health,  Insurance, 
and  Social  Assistance.  The  Organizing 
Committee  arranged  for  the  delegates  to 
receive  special  reports  on  the  history  and 
experience  of  the  various  Chilean  social 
security  agencies  and  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  visit  typical  and  important 
social  security  agencies  in  Chile,  especially 
the  health  insurance  funds,  clinics,  and 
sanitariums. 

The  Conference  adopted  16  resolutions, 
one  of  which  w-as  a  general  declaration  of 
principles  and  an  outline  of  the  objectives 
of  social  security  policy.  Another  estab¬ 
lished  the  Inter- American  Conference  on 
Social  Security  and  the  Permanent  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Social  Security. 
The  other  14  resolutions  dealt  with  special 
and  technical  problems  of  social  security, 
particularly  with  those  matters  which  had 
been  discussed  as  part  of  the  agenda  and 
proceedings. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  look  toward  the  development  of  a 
continental  program  of  basic  security 
which  “will  promote  personal  effort  and 
initiative  and  improve  the  structure  of 
society  by  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
social  insecurity.  .  .  .  Each  country 

must  create,  conserve,  and  build  up  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  phy^c^  vigor  of 
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its  active  generation,  prepare  the  way  for 
its  future  generations,  and  support  the 
generation  that  has  been  discharged  from 
productive  life.  This  is  social  security:  a 
genuine  and  rational  economy  of  human 
resources  and  values.” 

Any  policy  of  social  security  for  the 
Americas,  the  Conference  declared,  should 
comprise  measures  for  promoting  employ¬ 
ment  and  maintaining  it  on  a  high  level, 
^  for  increasing  the  national  income  and 
sharing  it  more  equitably,  and  for  improv¬ 
ing  health,  nutrition,  clothing,  housing, 
and  general  and  vocational  education  for 
workers  and  their  families.  “The  health, 
capacity,  and  welfare  of  the  workers  of  any 
one  American  nation,”  it  was  pK)inted  out, 
^  are  “a  concern  of  all  American  nations, 
and  therefore  concerted  action  by  social 
security  institutions  is  imperative  for  the 
preservation  of  their  human  assets  as  a 
guarantee  of  continental  defense  and 
integrity.” 

As  an  expression  of  social  security,  the 
Conference  found,  sociaj  _ipsurance  is 
called  upon  to  organize  prevention  of 
hazards  which  deprive  the  worker  of  his 
earning  capacity  and  means  of  subsistence; 
to  restore,  as  quickly  and  fully  as  possible, 
the  earning  capacity  lost  or  reduced  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  accident;  and  to 
supply  the  means  of  subsistence  in  case  of 
cessation  or  interruption  of  gainful  activity 
as  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident,  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  disability,  unem¬ 
ployment,  old  age,  and  premature  death 
of  the  breadwinner.  The  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  are 
developing  various  social  insurance  and 
social  assistance  plans  but  have  not  yet 
established  them  as  an  integral  system  of 
social  insurance,  were  urged  to  unify 
these  plans  within  a  compulsory  scheme  of 
social  insurance. 

The  C'onference  also  recommended  to 
the  countries  represented,  the  necessity  of 


organizing,  within  the  framework  of  social 
insurance,  “services  for  the  protection  of 
maternity,  childhood,  and  adolescence,  in 
their  economic,  medical,  social,  legal,  and 
educational  aspects  in  accordance  with 
public  policy  and  a  general  technical 
program  which  contemplates  each  and  all 
the  phases  of  the  problem.” 

Reaffirming  the  position  taken  by  the 
International  Labor  Office,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  also  advocated  “the  principle  of  the 
participation  of  employers  and  workers 
designated  by  their  respective  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  consultative  and  advisory 
capacity  in  the  administration  of  social 
security.” 

The  Conference  stressed  the  urgency  of 
extending  social  insurance  to  include 
agricultural  workers,  domestic  servants, 
and  the  self-employed,  and  recommended 
that  the  agenda  of  the  next  Inter-American 
Conference  include  “the  question  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  white-collar  workers  of  the 
liberal  professions  the  recognized  benefits 
of  social  security.”  The  Conference  also 
urged  that,  in  case  of  mobilization  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  State  take  measures  to 
protect  and  maintain  the  rights  of  insured 
persons. 

.Among  the  several  resolutions  relating 
to  health,  one  recommendation  was  that 
“health  protection  should  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  national  insurance  applied  to 
wage  earners  and  their  families  and  also, 
under  like  conditions,  to  the  self-employed; 
this  insurance  should  cover  general  and 
occupational  risks  and  should  be  financed 
by  the  State,  the  employers,  and  the 
workers.” 

Since,  under  any  policy  of  prevention, 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  to  activity  in  na¬ 
tional  production  all  persons  involuntarily 
unemployed,  and  to  provide  treatment  for 
the  debilitated  and  sick,  including  those 
whose  illness  is  not  apparent,  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  periodic  health  examinations  in 
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the  sickness  insurance  system,  the  Con¬ 
ference  urged: 

1.  The  establishment,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
employer,  of  compulsory  social  insurance  against 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  to 
be  coordinated  with,  and  if  [Kissiblc  unified  with, 
compubory  insurance  against  sickness,  disability, 
old  age,  and  death. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  scojae  of  compulsory 
I  sickness  insurance  so  as  to  include  all  wage  earners, 

^  salaried  employees,  artisans,  professional  workers, 

\  and  small  shopkeepers,  and  their  families;  this  in* 

Isurance  should  ptrovide  medical,  surgical,  pharma¬ 
ceutical,  hospital,  dental,  and  prosthetic  benefits 
I  and  cash  benefits. 

3.  Disability  and  old-age  provision  for  the 
groups  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  by 
means  of  temporary  and  life  benefits  varying  be¬ 
tween  a  minimum  of  subsistence  and  a  suitable 
maximum,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  wages 
I  earned,  the  length  of  the  contribution  pieriod,  and 
I  the  family  responsibilities  of  the  beneficiary, 

i  4.  Provision  for  death,  by  means  of  widows’ 

I  and  orphans’  insurance  benefits. 

5.  Aid  for  the  involuntary  unemployed,  by- 
means  of  cash  benefits  or  loans,  coordinated  with 

Ian  adequate  employment  service. 

6.  Creation  of  a  State  technical  organization 
with  the  functions  of  affording  general  guidance 
I  to  and  supervising  social  security  institutions. 

7.  Establishment  of  chairs  of  social  medicine. 

The  delegates  were  invited  “to  seek  the 
adoption,  by  their  governments,  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  the 
pharmaceutical  products  manufactured  by  u' 
the  industry  or  public  establishments  of 
their  countries,”  and  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  countries  represented  the  suggestion 
I  that  they  should  set  up,  in  cooperation 
I  with  the  International  Labor  Office  and 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary'  Bureau,  com¬ 
mittees  on  rationalization  and  medical 
economy.  These  committees,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  should  be  officially  entrusted  with: 
the  fonnulation  and  application  of  uni¬ 
form  methods  for  the  registration  and 
statistics  of  the  services,  needs,  and  forms 
of  medical  care  and  of  uniform  standards 
for  the  application  of  these  methods;  the 


study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  benefits  of  each 
country,  enlisting  in  the  investigations  the 
cooperation  of  institutes,  university  facul¬ 
ties,  and  any  other  existing  bodies;  and  the 
carrying  out  of  studies  of  medical  economy, 
defining  the  medical  and  sanitary  prob¬ 
lems  of  regions  and  countries,  and  de¬ 
termining  which  are  the  most  urgent 
measures. 

In  turn,  the  Conference  agreed  to  set  up 
a  committee  on  rationalization  and  medi¬ 
cal  economy  which  w'ill  coordinate  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  national  committees, 
organize  international  inquiries  and  con¬ 
ferences,  take  part  from  time  to  time  in 
experiments  of  general  interest,  establish 
scholarships,  and  issue  studies  and  publi¬ 
cations  in  harmony  with  the  policy  and 
activities  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  dealing  with  disability  insurance. 
The  resolution  declared  that: 

1.  A  person  should  be  deemed  to  be  disabled 
if  his  mental  and  physical  capacity  for  any  occu¬ 
pation  on  the  labor  market  suitable  to  a  person 
of  the  same  sex,  age  or  occupation  is  not  such  as 
to  enable  him,  after  rehabilitation,  to  earn  a 
substantial  wage. 

2.  Disability  insurance  should  cover  p>ermanent 
inc::pacity  for  any  remunerative  work. 

3.  When  the  beneficiary  recovers  his  capacity 
for  work,  preference  should  be  accorded  to  find¬ 
ing  him  work  suitable  for  his  regained  capacity. 

4.  Insurance  against  [lermanent  disability  should 
be  linked  up  without  inteiruption  with  insurance 
against  sickness  oi  temporary  incapacity. 

5.  Any  fx-rson  entering  insurance  for  the  first 
time  should  undergo  a  complete  medical  exam¬ 
ination  by  the  insurance  institution,  when  he 
takes  up  his  employment. 

6.  Both  insured  persons  and  beneficiaries 
should  be  medically  examined  at  intervals  for 
the  purjxjse  of  discovering  incapacity  in  the 
course  of  development,  avoiding  simulation  and 
verifying  the  permanence  of  the  incapacity. 

7.  Centers  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  p>ersons  should  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  social  insurance  schemes. 
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8.  Disability  benefits  should  be  awarded  on  a 
provisional  basis,  except  where  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  rehabilitation. 

9.  Beneficiaries  should  be  required  to  undergo 
treatment,  especially  surgical  treatment,  where,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  it  will  be  conducive 
to  recovery. 

10.  A  qualifying  period  of  insurance  as  a  con¬ 
dition  for  the  award  of  disability  benefits  is 
advisable  as  an  effective  means  of  preventing  an 
excessive  growth  of  claims. 

11.  The  rate  of  the  disability  benefit  should  be 
adequate  to  afford  a  minimum  of  subsistence 
compatible  with  the  pK>sition  of  the  insured  person 
and  his  family  responsibilities,  but  nevertheless  so 
limited  as  to  leave  an  incentive  to  return  to  work 
in  cases  where  recovery  is  possible. 

12.  Employers  should  reserve  for  rehabilitated 
persons  a  certain  number  of  jobs  and  employ¬ 
ments  which  arc  compatible  with  their  new  work¬ 
ing  capacity. 

Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Conference.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said,  in  part: 

This  war  in  which  the  fates  of  our  type  of 
civilization  are  being  decided  is  a  war  about 
social  security.  It  is  a  war  for  social  security  .... 

Because  there  was  lack  of  security,  the  world, 
during  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  was  gripped  by  a 
vast  psychological  crisis — a  huge  wave  of  neurotic 
terror — which  enfeebled  the  wills  and  blinded 
the  judgment  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
yearning  for  security.  .  .  . 

By  agreements  between  our  various  govern¬ 
ments,  we  are  evolving  in  one  country  after 


another  methods  of  contributing  jointly  toward 
the  building  of  better  health,  sanitation,  and  food 
production  methods  and  practices.  Toward  these 
purposes,  we  are  jointly  contributing  technical 
skill,  equipment  and  ideas  for  better  equipment, 
money  and  organizing  facilities  and  the  contrast¬ 
ing  experiences  of  our  experts  with  these  problems. 

We  are  making  practical  headway  at  the  co¬ 
operative  solution  of  these  problems  which  affect 
so  profoundly  the  future  happiness  of  our  jDeoples. 
.\nd  within  a  very  short  time,  we  exfJect  to  be 
working  by  similar  cooperative  methods  in  a 
number  of  other  regions. 

...  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  labor  the  point 
here  that  the  conquest  of  disease  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  food  and  good  housing  and  the  raising  of 
living  standards  are  basic  to  social  security;  that 
without  constant  development  in  these  fields,  our 
appropriations  for  social  security  can  be  largely 
wasted  .  .  . 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  hold  further  sessions  during  the 
war,  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
continuous  exchange  of  information  and 
experience  among  the  various  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Executive  Body  of 
the  Permanent  Committee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Labor  Office,  will 
begin  preparation  of  plans  and  materials 
so  that  another  conference  can  be  held 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  important  work  of  perfecting 
social  security  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Indian  motive  from  Bras'it«irA  d«  Mu$tca* 


The  President  of  Ecuador  in  Washington 


On  Nov’embcr  23,  1942,  His  Excellency 
Carlos  Arroyo  del  Rio,  President  of 
Ecuador,  arrived  in  Washington.  Braving 
a  cold  November  rain.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  had  invited  the  Ecuadorean 
chief  executive  to  visit  the  United  States, 
went  to  the  airport  to  welcome  him  as  he 
stepped  from  the  air  liner  that  had  brought 
him  from  his  own  lofty  capital  of  Quito  to 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Accom¬ 
panying  President  Roosevelt  to  the  airport 
were  Vice  President  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Francis  Biddle,  Postmaster 
General  Frank  C.  Walker,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  Jones,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  and 
numerous  other  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  armed  services. 
I'he  customary'  military  honors  were 
ofl'ered  to  the  President  of  Ecuador;  a 
21 -gun  salute  was  fired,  and  battalions  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  stood  at 
attention  while  tne  band  played  the 
national  anthems  of  Ecuador  and  the 
United  States. 

Traveling  with  President  Arroyo  del  Rio 
were  the  following;  Sehor  \’icente  Illing¬ 
worth,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of 
Ecuador;  Drs.  Caton  Cardenas  and 
Manuel  Benigno  Cueva,  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  Dr.  Pedro  Hidalgo,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  Dr.  Jose  Ricardo 
Chiriboga,  Secretary  General  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency;  Colonel  Pablo  Borja,  military  aide; 
Major  Gabriel  Gallegos  and  Major  Juan 
Ramirez,  aides  de  camp;  Lieutenant  Eloy 
.\lfaro,  secretary';  and  Sehor  .\gustin 


Arroyo,  the  President’s  son  and  secretary. 
In  Washington  Brigadier  General  Ralph 
H.  Wooten,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Frank 
Loftin,  U.  S.  N.,  joined  the  presidential 
party  as  military  and  naval  aides, 
respectively. 

In  a  greeting  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  issued  upon  his  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dr.  Arroyo  del  Rio  referred  with 
well-founded  pride  to  his  country  “whose 
history  is  consistent  proof  of  its  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  democracy,  and 
American  solidarity.”  “The  first  in  effec¬ 
tive  collaboration  in  the  present-day 
defense  of  the  New  World,”  he  continued, 
“Ecuador  took  the  lead  in  granting  the 
use  of  its  territory  for  the  bases  needed 
by  the  forces  of  your  great  country  to 
consolidate  its  activities  to  safeguard  the 
cause  of  justice.  .  .  .  The  pledge  of  that 
nation  is  what  I  bring  to  the  United  States. 
\  country  that  speaks  not  with  words, 
but  with  deeds,  is  a  country  great  in  spirit, 
and  one  that  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 
Therefore  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  speak  to  the  heroic  and  progressive 
people  of  the  United  States  with  the  voice 
of  Ecuador,  to  tell  you  that  there,  where 
the  equator  crosses  America,  lies  another 
nation  that  resolutely  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  you  in  your  prodigious 
effort  to  make  secure  the  principles  that 
embody  the  immutable  concept  of  liberty 
and  justice.” 

The  President’s  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  granting  of  bases  for  the  use  of  United 
States  forces  in  continental  defense 
referred  to  the  permission  granted  by 
Ecuador  to  the  United  States  for  the 
establishment  of  a  base  on  Santa  Elena 
Peninsula,  located  on  the  Pacific  coast 
west  of  the  Ecuadorean  port  of  Guayaquil, 
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and  the  fortification  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

For  his  first  night  in  Washington  Presi¬ 
dent  Arroyo  del  Rio  was  a  guest  at  the 
White  House,  where  President  Roosevelt 
entertained  at  a  state  dinner  in  his  honor. 
The  more  than  forty  guests  included  the 
Honorable  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States, 
and  high  ranking  officials  of  l)oth  Ecuador 
and  the  United  States. 

On  the  following  day  President  Arroyo 
del  Rio,  after  moving  to  Blair  House,  the 
nation’s  residence  for  official  guests,  began 
a  crowded  four-day  round  of  official  and 
social  activity.  His  first  visit  was  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  briefly 
addressed  memliers  of  that  Ixxly.  He  then 


attended  a  special  session  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
whose  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull,  welcomed  him  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

My  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  join  with 
me  in  extending  to  you  a  warm  welcome  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

We  have  followed  with  the  deepest  interest  your 
distinguished  career  and  have  admired  the  un¬ 
swerving  devotion  that  you  have  at  all  times 
given  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ecuador. 
It  has  been  vouchsafed  to  but  few  men  to  serve 
their  country  in  such  varied  capacities. 

V'our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  of  outstanding  imp>ortancc.  As 
professor  of  sociology  and  of  law  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Guayaquil,  as  Dean  of  its  Law  .School,  and 
as  Rector  of  the  University,  you  have  rendered 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
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You  have  every  reason  to  take  legitimate  pride 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  National  Congress  you  have 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  improving  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  your  people.  To  the 
exalted  post  of  Chief  Executive  of  your  country 
you  have  brought  a  wealth  of  experience  and  the 
high  standards  of  public  service  that  you  have 
observed  throughout  your  career. 

We  greet  you,  Mr.  President,  as  a  great  edu¬ 
cator  and  as  a  great  public  servant. 

The  distinguished  visitor  replied  to  the 
Governing  Board’s  greeting  in  these  words: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Representatives  of  the 
.American  Nations: 

Let  me  first  express  my  sincere  giatitude  to  His 
Excellency  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Boaid 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  kind  words  which  I 
have  just  heard.  He  has  touched  on  one  of  the 
subjects  dearest  to  my  heart,  one  which  I  con¬ 
sider  among  the  most  important  of  my  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  public  life:  education.  I  have  always 
been,  above  all,  a  student  and  teacher.  I  have 
devoted  my  enthusiasm  to  education  because  I 
have  thought,  and  still  think  as  President,  that 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  that  we  can  per¬ 
form  is  to  mold  the  youth  of  America  so  that  it 
will  always  feel  and  think  in  terms  of  the  great 
ideal  of  American  brotherhood,  the  making  of  a 
great  America,  an  America  sincerely  united  on  a 
basis  of  justice  and  understanding. 

I  should  like  to  tell  whoever  comes  to  the 
United  States  that  one  of  my  most  distinct  and 
lasting  impressions  was  that  received  on  reaching 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Perhaps  the  only  way 
to  describe  what  I  felt  on  entering  this  building 
would  be  to  tell  you  what  my  feelings  are  on  this 
pleasing  visit.  I  find  an  edifice  stamped  with  that 
seal  of  grandeur,  that  air  of  magnificence,  which 
character  izes  the  building  of  this  capital.  This 
strength  seems  to  give  me  an  understanding  of 
what  the  Union  of  America  should  be.  It  should 
be  a  great  monolith;  it  should  be  constructed  as 
this  building  is  constructed;  it  should  be  made  of 
stone,  something  which  recalls  the  strength  of  our 
•Andes. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
entrance  to  this  building  I  found  the  twenty-one 
Hags  of  America.  They  seemed  to  me  to  form  a 
spiccial  guard,  the  guard  of  the  twenty-one  ban¬ 
ners  of  .America,  vigilant  over  the  union  of  the 
continent — a  shining  guard,  in  which  I  seem  to 
see  symbolized  the  ideal  of  America. 

In  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  .America 


in  Washington  lies  the  preservation  of  this  Union, 
the  Union  of  America,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  today.  I  think  the  keynote  of  the 
present  moment  should  be  harmony,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  complete  union  of  the  countries  of 
America.  Ecuador,  my  country,  fervently  advo¬ 
cates  this  union,  and  on  this  great  occasion  in 
the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
countries  of  America,  I  express  the  sincere  wish 
that  the  union  of  this  continent  may  be  a  grand 
reality,  for  from  such  union  will  come  the  dawn 
of  justice  to  lighten  the  gray  skies  that  now  darken 
the  world. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Dr. 
-Arroyo  del  Rio  was  entertained  by  the 
Governing  Board  at  a  luncheon  served 
in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  a  brief  but  impres¬ 
sive  convocation  ceremony,  the  George 
Washington  University  conferred  upon 
President  Arroyo  del  Rio  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  degree  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  a 
trustee  of  the  University,  and  in  the  cita¬ 
tion  read  by  Dr.  Cloyd  Heck  Marvin, 
President  of  the  University,  the  visiting 
chief  of  state  was  described  in  these  words: 
“Distinguished  educator,  illustrious  lawyer 
and  eminent  statesman;  exemplar  to  his 
people  of  the  virtues  that  build  the  home 
and  the  state;  staunch  advocate  of  inter- 
.American  solidarity,  his  beliefs  ajid  actions 
mark  him  as  being  in  every  fiber  a  true 
citizen  of  Ecuador  and  a  complete 
.American.” 

Upon  accepting  the  degree.  President 
.Arroyo  del  Rio  expressed  his  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
and  emphasized  that  he  interpreted  it 
not  so  much  as  a  personal  tribute  but 
rather  as  a  demonstration  of  friendship 
for  his  country. 

On  the  morning  of  November  25,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  scores  of  other 
distinguished  visitors  to  Washington,  the 
President  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Vernon,  where  he  laid  a  wreath  bearing 
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an  Ecuadorean  flag  at  the  tomb  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Returning  from  Mount  Vernon, 
the  official  party  stopped  first  to  inspect 
Washington’s  new  municipal  airport  and 
then  visited  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
where  the  President  placed  a  wreath 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
This  solemn  ceremony  was  followed  by 
a  visit  to  the  gracious  and  beautiful  home 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Arlington. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  President  went 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
delivered  the  following  address; 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorabi.e  Senators,  ladies, 

AND  gentlemen: 

I  am  profoundly  honored  at  being  permitted  to 
address  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  I  consider  this  event  to  be  of  particular 
significance,  for  in  it  lies  the  oppiortunity  for  the 
voice  of  a  South  American  nation  to  be  heard  in 
these  august  chambers. 

It  is  essential  that  the  voices  of  all  the  American 
nations  be  merged.  It  is  essential  that  America 
spieak  with  a  single  voice,  that  on  its  lijjs  there  be  a 
single  chant,  and  that  in  its  heart  there  be  a  single 
impulse.  And  it  is  essential  that  America  harbor 
a  single  hope,  the  hope  for  the  final  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  of  America.  And  there  is  no  place  in  which 
the  voice  of  America  can  be  heard  more  fittingly 
than  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  .States  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  Congress  of  any  nation  is  the  incarnation 
of  its  people,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  the  most  exact  incarnation  of  a  pieople  which 
has  always  fought  for  liberty  and  democracy. 

In  the  American  nations  the  march  of  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been  followed  with 
keen  interest.  There  we  know  the  truly  glorious 
history  of  this  parliament.  There  we  have  known 
of  its  work  from  the  first  declarations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  wherein  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  crystal¬ 
lized.  There  we  know  of  the  concern  with  which 
the  United  States  Congress  awaits  and  contem¬ 
plates  humanity’s  present  crisis. 

In  my  own  country,  I,  too,  have  been  a  member 
of  the  senate,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  its 
chairman.  And  I  am  perfectly  aware  how, 
from  the  seats  which  they  occupy,  legislators 
identify  themselves  with  the  will  of  their  jjeople. 
.■\nd  I  know  how  legislators  attempt  to  translate. 


as  exactly  as  piossible,  the  will  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent. 

We  must  create  a  new  America:  an  .\merica 
in  which  one  ideal  shall  predominate — the  ideal 
of  justice.  You,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
have  a  great  symbol;  that  symbol  is  George 
Washington.  He  was  a  man  who  worshipped 
truth.  He  was  a  citizen  whose  life  was  one  of 
exemplary  uprightness.  We  have  reached  the 
hour  in  which  America  must  speak  with  truth, 
the  hour  in  which  America  must  act  with  un¬ 
assailable  uprightness.  We  in  South  America 
likewise  have  our  representative  men.  But  what 
is  needed  now  is  that  these  men  be  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  an  entire  continent,  rather  than  of  a 
single  nation. 

I  pray  that,  when  the  hour  of  peace  is  at  hand, 
that  hour  in  which  the  brotherhood  of  America 
shall  be  stronger  than  ever,  Washington  may  also 
be  ours,  and  Sim6n  Bolivar  may  likewise  belong 
to  you.  The  stature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  well  known  to  us  in  Latin  America.  And 
Vice  President  Wallace,  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  Chamber,  is  likewise  of  a  stature  that  has 
awakened  the  admiration  of  Latin  America. 

Permit  me  to  reiterate  my  thanks.  Honorable 
Senators,  for  the  welcome  which  you  have  given 
me  to  this  Chamber.  I  can  assure  you  that  in 
Ecuador,  although  it  is  but  a  small  South  Amer¬ 
ican  country,  you  have  a  determined  friend, 
which,  even  though  it  cannot  give  you  all  the 
material  assistance  it  desires  to  give,  can  offer  the 
enthusicistic  supjjort  of  its  wholehearted  will  and 
whatever  effort  it  can  make  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  which  America  pursues  today. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  a  brief  and  simple 
ceremony  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  Arroyo  unveiled  a  bust  of  Francisco 
Javier  Eugenio  Espejo,  Ecuadorean  pa¬ 
triot  and  man  of  letters,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  with  the  busts  of  other 
.American  heroes  and  patriots.  Following 
the  unveiling,  the  President  was  honor 
guest  at  a  reception  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  in  the  United  States,  Captain  Col6n 
Eloy  Alfaro.  The  reception  was  the  most 
festive  yet  to  take  place  in  wartime  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  flags  of  the  twenty-one 
.American  Republics  flew  briskly  from  their 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR  PRESENTS  A  BUST  OF  ESPEJO  TO  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 

UNION 

President  Arroyo  del  Rfo  stands  next  to  the  bust  on  the  left;  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador  to  the  United 
States,  Captain  C61on  Eloy  AITeu-o,  is  on  the  right. 


standards  in  front  of  the  building  and  inside 
the  spacious  halls  and  salons  were  made 
bright  with  autumn  flowers  and  foliage. 
Ecuador’s  popular  Ambassador,  who  has 
made  countless  friends  since  he  has  been 
in  Washington,  was  happy  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  invite  them  all  to  meet  the 
President  of  his  country,  and  it  was  with 
obvious  pleasure  that  he  greeted  the  throng 
of  guests  and  presented  them  to  President 
.\rroyo. 

Another  feature  of  the  event  was  the 
special  display  of  Ecuadorean  art  and 
handicrafts  arranged  in  the  exhibit  rooms 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  display 


included  silver  work,  paintings,  poly¬ 
chrome  wood  carvings  for  which  Quito 
was  a  famous  center  in  colonial  times,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  Indian  handicrafts,  all  of  which 
were  much  admired  by  the  guests. 

The  United  States’  own  special  and 
typical  holiday.  Thanksgiving  Day,  was 
spent  by  Dr.  Arroyo  del  Rio  and  his  party 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  After  making  a  tour  of  the 
Academy,  he  and  his  companions  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

In  addition  to  the  many  official  and 
semi-official  activities,  a  number  of  social 
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affairs  were  <dso  included  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  busy  schedule.  On  successive  days 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 
entertained  him  at  dinner,  and  he  was  the 
honor  guest  at  luncheons  given  by  Mr. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  Ckxjrdinator  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Berle,  Jr. 

No  official  events  were  planned  for  the 
President’s  last  day  in  Washington.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  he  left  to  begin  a  week’s 
tour  of  the  United  States.  His  itinerary 
included  visits  of  inspection  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  a 
vbit  to  the  United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point,  and  a  three-day  so¬ 
journ  in  New'  York,  where  a  number  of 


official  and  social  functions  were  arranged 
in  his  honor. 

As  President  .Arroyo  del  Rfo  approached 
the  end  of  his  visit  in  the  United  States,  he 
made  another  brief  stop  in  Washington,  on 
December  2 — a  stop  just  long  enough  to 
call  at  the  White  House  and  bid  farewell 
to  President  Roosevelt.  He  had  brought 
with  him  to  the  United  States  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  friendliness  and  good  will,  a  cordial 
gift  from  his  country  and  its  citizens,  and 
as  he  and  the  members  of  his  official  party 
winged  their  way  homeward,  they  carried 
back  with  them  not  only  the  good  w  ishes 
of  the  United  States  for  safe  and  happy 
landings  but  also  an  equal  and  reciprocal 
measure  of  cordial  good  will,  friendship, 
and  the  spirit  of  solidarity. 


The  Eleventh 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil y  September  y—i8, 1^42 

HUGH  S.  GUMMING 

Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  {Retired) 

Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 


The  outcome  of  the  Eleventh  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conference,  which  was  con¬ 
vened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  7, 
1942,  and  adjourned  on  September  18, 
1942,  was  a  complete  and  most  agreeable 
surprise  to  me,  and  was  another  demon¬ 
stration  that  my  apprehension  as  to  its 
results  was  unnecessary. 

The  war  conditions  throughout  the 
world,  and  more  particularly  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  the  temporary  loss  of 
control  of  the  waters  between  the  different 
coastal  areas  of  Pan  America  with  the 
consequent  sinking  of  boats,  and  the 
diversion  of  almost  all  of  the  steamship 
lines  for  war  purposes,  which  left  air  as 
the  only  means  of  transportation,  the 
necessary  use  of  even  the  airplane  service 
for  military  purposes,  and  the  absorption 
of  all  Government  public  health  authori¬ 
ties — members  of  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau — in  the  war,  made  me  very 
apprehensive  of  the  outcome  of  any 
attempt  to  convene  the  Conference  at  this 
time,  and  in  fact  led  to  its  postponement 
from  the  originally  designated  date,  July 
fourth,  to  September  seventh.  Meanwhile 
conditions  had  grown  worse  instead  of 
better,  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  public  health  officials 
toward  immediate  problems  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  the  unfortunate 
illness  and  death  of  some  of  the  men  who 
were  chairmen  of  committees  and  were  to 
have  prepared  reports  for  the  Conference. 


However,  the  Conference  was  a  remarkable 
success,  and  proved  our  fears  ill-founded. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  adopted 
in  a  preliminary  way  four  years  before  at 
the  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference  in  Bogota,  together  with  the  modi¬ 
fications  suggested  at  the  informal  meeting 
of  the  Directors  of  Health  of  the  several 
Governments  held  at  Atlantic  City  in 
October  1941,  included  subjects  of  the 
utmost  importance,  nearly  all  of  them 
directed  toward  public  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  under  present  conditions. 

Fortunately  all  the  twenty-one  Govern¬ 
ments  realized  the  importance  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  this  time,  and  as  a  consequence 
not  only  every  Government,  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  was 
represented,  but  in  response  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  extended  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
that  Government  also  had  representatives. 

My  opinion,  based  upon  attendance 
at  every  Pan  .\merican  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference  since  1920,  and  all  of  the  Confer¬ 
ences  of  the  International  Health  Office 
and  Health  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
has  never  been  a  Conference  in  which  the 
general  fitness  and  ability  of  the  individual 
delegates  was  as  high. 

It  would  perhaps  be  of  historical  interest 
in  the  future  to  note  here  that  with  the 
exception  of  one  delegate  from  Paraguay, 
who  was  four  or  five  days  en  route  from 
.Xsimcidn  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
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Courtesy  of  the  Pen  Amerie»a  Senitery  Bureau 

Nfinisters  of  two  countries  resident  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  all  of  the  delegates  arrived  by 
airplane. 

The  time  for  the  opening  proved  to  be 
an  exciting  and  historical  one  for  Brazil. 
This  Government  had  only  recently  de¬ 
clared  war  and  was  in  process  of  mobili¬ 
zation.  The  arrival  of  former  President 
Justo  of  Argentina,  the  presence  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs, 
and  various  military',  naval  and  economic 
missions,  all  seemed  for  the  moment  pos¬ 
sibly  to  divert  attention  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself.  On  the  contrary,  however,  I 
think  that  the  appreciation  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  C’onference  shown  not  only 
by  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Getulio  \"argas. 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senhor 


Oswaldo  .\ranha.  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Public  Health,  Dr.  Gustavo 
Capanema.  and  above  all  the  interest  and 
energy  of  Dr.  Joao  de  Barros  Barreto,  the 
Director  General  of  Public  Health  of 
Brazil  and  President  of  the  Conference,  as 
well  as  the  concrete  evidences  of  the  war, 
all  served  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
delegates  in  these  subjects  brought  before 
the  Conference  that  affected  our  war 
efforts. 

The  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  Conference  and  the  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it  was  shown  by  the  attendance 
at  all  of  the  sessions  of  almost  all  of  the 
delegates,  as  well  as  by  the  character  of 
the  reports  presented.  To  make  an  in¬ 
vidious  comparison  would  be  unfortunate, 
but  the  report  presented  by  Dr.  Arnoldo 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  PAN  AMERICAN 
SANITARY  CONFERENCE 

This  meeting,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  September 
7-18, 1942,  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  American 
republics  and  by  representatives  from  Canada. 


which  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  and 
representatives  of  the  International  Health 
Board  has  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  modern  sanitation — added 
to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  at 
the  Eleventh  Conference. 

Another  outstanding  presentation  of  a 
subject  of  fundamental  importance  was 
the  report  presented  by  Dr.  \V.  H.  Sebrell, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Nutrition  of  the 
United  States  National  Institute  of  Health, 
member  of  the  Office  of  National  Defense, 
Health  and  Welfare  Services,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been 
assisted  by  such  eminent  authorities  as 
Professor  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns 


Gabaldon,  Rapporteur  of  the  C'ommittee  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
on  Malaria,  the  preparation  of  which  had  Health,  and  the  late  Dr.  Justo  F.  Gonzalez, 

been  participated  in  by  outstanding  ma-  of  Montevideo,  one  of  the  South  .American 

lariologists  on  both  continents,  was  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field, 

utmost  importance  both  because  of  its  Still  another  subject  of  the  utmost 
practical  character  and  the  importance  of  importance,  and  one  which  has  in  recent 

this  disease.  This  was  true  not  only  be-  years  been  more  and  more  appreciated 

cause  of  the  civilian  population  on  both  by  all  of  the  countries  of  this  Hemisphere, 

continents,  but  particularly  because  of  its  is  sanitary  engineering  in  its  various 

jiresent  importance  from  a  militar\'  stand-  phases.  This  report  was  presented  by 

point,  as  large  areas  which  are  actually  or  Professor  Abel  Wolman,  another  member 

potentially  involved  in  military  move-  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  and 

ments  are  heavily  infected  with  this  dis-  Professor  of  sanitary  engineering  at  the 

ease.  In  addition,  the  increased  use  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and 

air  service  between  the  various  regions  of  Public  Health. 


Pan  .America,  and  something  perhaps  of  These  three  subjects  were  all  concerned 
more  potential  danger,  the  possibility  Ot  in  the  principal  theme  of  the  Conference, 
the  reintroduction  of  foreign  strains  of  Continental  Defense  and  Public  Health,  which 
mosquitoes— the  elimination  of  one  of  was  discussed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
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United  States  Delegation,  Surgeon  General 
Thomas  Parran. 

There  were  other  papers  presented  by 
representatives  of  several  countries  which 
were  of  significance  in  the  general  program 
of  public  health,  but  perhaps  less  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  with  present  military 
conditions. 

The  representatives  of  the  several  Gov¬ 
ernments  evidently  Ixire  in  mind  the 
repeated  suggestions  of  the  various  Con¬ 
ferences  of  the  respective  Governments 
concerned,  and  more  particularly  the 
following  injunction  of  the  Third  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  January  15  to  28,  1942: 

Whereas; 

1.  The  American  Republics  are  now  undertak¬ 
ing  measures  for  the  development  of  certain  com¬ 
mon  objectives  and  plans  which  will  contribute 
to  the  reconstruction  of  world  order; 

2.  The  American  Republics  are  now  undertak¬ 
ing  measures  seeking  to  conserve  and  develop 
their  resources  of  critical  and  strategic  materials, 
to  maintain  their  domestic  economies  and 
eliminate  economic  activities  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  .\merican  Republics; 

3.  The  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
requires  the  mobilization  of  the  vital  forces, 
human  and  material,  of  the  .\merican  Republics, 
and 

4.  Adequate  health  and  sanitary  measures 
constitute  an  essential  contribution  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  defensive  powers  and  the  ability  to  resist 
aggression  of  the  peoples  of  the  American 
Republics, 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  MinUteis  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Ameiican  Republics 
Resolves: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics  take  individually,  or  by 
complementary  agreements  between  two  or  moie 
of  them,  appropriate  stepis  to  deal  with  problems 
of  public  health  and  sanitation,  by  providing,  in 
accordance  with  ability,  raw  materials,  services 
and  funds. 

2.  To  recommend  that  to  these  ends  there  be 
utilized  the  technical  aid  and  advice  of  the  national 
health  service  of  each  country  in  coopieration 
with  the  Pan  American  .Sanitary  Bureau. 


Pursuant  to  these  suggestions,  the 
Sanitary  Conference  passed  important 
resolutions  instructing  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  to  carry  out  various 
activities  pending  the  next  Conference. 
Among  these  was  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  advisability  of  full  cooperation 
between  the  health,  military,  and  civil¬ 
ian  medical  services,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  republics: 

1.  That  measures  be  adopted  with  the  purpose 
not  only  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
medical  and  other  resources  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  public  health  and  continental 
safety,  but  also  of  piomoting  the  exchange  ol 
such  resources  in  order  to  meet  continental 
demands  in  respect  to  health; 

2.  That  each  carry  out  a  survey  of  geographi¬ 
cal  distribution  of  contagious  diseases  important 
in  time'of  wai,  in  accordance  with  a  program 
suggested  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 

3.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  suggested 
by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  they  com¬ 
pile  epidemiological  and  health  data  and  submit 
them  immediately  to  said  Bureau  for  immediate 
distribution  to  the  American  republics; 

4.  That  they  also  make  an  inventory  of  the 
available  stocks  of  resources  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  health,  so  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  such  stocks  may  be  assured  and  the 
surplus  made  avtiilable  fur  continental  defense; 

5.  That  a  survey  of  their  medical  and  public 
health  needs  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
most  indisfiensable  requirements  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  health,  which  should  then  be 
met  with  the  help  of  other  countries; 

6.  That  a  confidential  report  be  prepared  on 
the  results  of  the  above-mentioned  surveys,  and 
within  the  limits  determined  by  military  neces¬ 
sity,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  of  the  interested 
countries; 

7.  That  extensive  use  be  made  of  the  efficient 
cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  .Sanitary 
Bureau  in  all  matters  related  to  health  and 
sanitary  defense,  the  Bureau  to  be  especially 
requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Experts, 
whose  services  may  be  solicited  by  the  vaiious 
countries  to  carry  out  surveys  on  diseases,  or  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  needs  of  lesources 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health,  or  to  take 
care  of  other  problems  referring  to  public  health 
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in  continental  defense.  At  the  time  a  visit  is 
made  to  any  country  by  such  a  Committee,  the 
National  Director  of  Health  or  similar  officer  of 
that  country  shall  lie  considered  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Committee; 

8.  That,  whenever  an  epidemic  appears  or 
threatens  to  appear  in  any  country  which  may 
affect  the  health  of  preople  of  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  or  the  continental  safety,  other  countries,  on 
request,  shall  supply,  in  accordtmce  with  their 
resources  tmd  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan 
.American  Sanitary  Bureau,  all  prossible  assist¬ 
ance  and  help; 

9.  That,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  air  trans¬ 
portation,  both  civil  and  military,  often  over 
unforeseen  routes,  greatly  favoring  the  spread  of 
diseases  by  means  of  insect  vectors,  or  of  ill 
people  and  carriers,  the  need  of  adopting  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  efficient  measures  for  preventing 
such  a  spread  be  pointed  out  to  the  various 
Governments,  and  for  this  purprose  the  most 
ample  cooperation  between  public  health,  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  authorities  must  be  assured. 

Other  resolutions  recommended  that 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
appoint  a  committee  of  experts  on  housing; 
take  necessary  steps  for  distributing  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  public  health  laws;  and 
furnish,  at  the  request  of  the  countries 
interested,  technical  help  relating  to  sani¬ 
tary  problems  connected  with  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  It  was  further  re¬ 
commended,  as  a  result  of  a  very  able 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  Forrest  E.  Linder, 
that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  each  country  of  an  organ  techni¬ 
cally  equipped  for  the  collection,  compila¬ 
tion,  and  analyses  of  vital  statistics  and 
others  related  to  public  health,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  greater  uniformity 
and  making  possible  the  comparison  of 
demographic  and  public  health  data. 

The  Conference  extended  a  special  vote 
of  congratulations  to  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  for  their  extinction  of  the  malaria¬ 
bearing  mosquito.  Anopheles  gamhiae,  and 
also  for  their  work  in  yellow  fever  and 
bubonic  plague. 


The  Conference  recommended  to  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bogota  Conference,  it  take  charge  of 
organizing  the  Second  Pan  American 
Leprosy  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Brazil 
in  1945. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  recall  here  that 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  had  been  health  meetings 
in  Europe,  where  interest  was  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  danger  of  the  introduction 
of  cholera  and  plague  through  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  pilgrimages,  and  meetings  on 
this  Continent  concerned  with  the  danger 
of  yellow  fever  and  later  plague.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  epic-making  discoveries  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  19th  century  as  to  the 
causation,  etiology,  and  methods  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  great  pandemic  diseases, 
there  was  held  in  Washington  in  1901- 
1902  a  conference  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau,  and  in  1907  one  took  place 
in  Europe  which  led  to  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention  of  Rome  and  its 
successors. 

For  many  years  the  activities  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  were  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  concerning  the 
existence  and  control  of  the  major  pesti¬ 
lential  diseases.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
of  its  existence,  the  Bureau  had  a  personnel 
of  only  one  or  two  clerks.  However,  at 
the  Conference  held  at  Montevideo  in  1920 
the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the 
Bureau  were  greatly  enlarged.  As  interest 
in  public  health  increased  in  the  .Amer¬ 
icas,  each  Conference  increased  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  thrown  upon  the  Bureau. 
There  was  a  demand  for  expert  advice  and 
assistance  in  unifying  health  laws  and 
activities,  and  field  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  were  made  necessary  to  assist  the 
several  countries.  The  constantly  ex- 
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panding  and  changing  commercial  and 
other  transportation  facilities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  aerial  navigation,  made  advisable 
the  changing  of  quarantine  and  other 
laws  to  conform  with  the  continually  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  disease,  and  as  a 
result,  at  the  Conference  held  at  Habana 
in  1924,  the  convention  or  sanitary  treaty 
known  as  “The  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code”  was  adopted  and  subsequently 
ratified  by  all  of  the  Governments  of  Pan 
America.  This  Code,  with  minor  changes 
necessitated  by  the  increase  in  aerial  navi¬ 
gation,  is  now  considered  a  model  sanitary 
code,  and  only  recently  was  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  a  meeting  of  British  Colonial 
Health  authorities  in  Barbados. 

In  1926,  at  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  in  Paris,  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  was  designated  as  the 
regional  representative  of  all  the  .American 
republics  members  of  that  organization. 

The  success  of  the  Eleventh  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conference  once  again 
proved  the  continued  interest  and  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  Pan  .\mercan 
Sanitary  Bureau  by  all  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  through  a  long  period 
of  time. 


Despite  war  conditions  and  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  Governmental  officials  in  war 
efforts,  the  Conference  was  entertained 
with  the  traditional  hospitality  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  people,  both  officially  and  unoffi¬ 
cially.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
graciously  received  the  Chiefs  of  Delega¬ 
tions,  and  various  forms  of  hospitality 
were  extended  throughout  the  meeting. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  next 
Conference  would  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Caracas  in  1946,  the  date  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Government  of  Venezuela. 

The  officers  elected,  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  were  as  follows: 
Honorary  President:  Dr.  Joao  de  Barros  Barreto 
(Brazil) 

Director:  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming  (United  States) 
Vice  Director:  Dr.  Jorge  Bejarano  (Colombia) 

First  Counselor:  Dr.  Victor  Arnoldo  Sutter  (El 
Salvador) 

Second  Counselor:  Dr.  Henrique  Claveaux  (Uru¬ 
guay) 

Executive  Secretary  {ex  officio) :  Dr.  Aristides  A.  Moll 
(United  States) 

Members  oj  Directing  Coiiru.il  representing:  Paraguay, 
Haiti,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  Panama;  Honorary  Member,  Dr.  Martinez 
B&ez,  of  Mexico. 


Andre  Liautaud 


Minister  of  Haiti 
to  the  United  States 


Monsieur  Andre  Liautaud,  recently 
appointed  Minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Port-au-Prince,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1906.  In  1924  he  received  the 
degree  of  bachelier  is  lettres  from  the  Insti¬ 
tution  St.  Louis  de  Gonzague,  and  in  1930 
was  graduated  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science. 

Since  1924  M.  Liautaud  has  held  many 
important  positions,  specializing  in  rural 
education  and  economics.  From  1925  to 
1927  he  was  principal  of  the  Rural  Farm 
School,  and  from  1927  to  1931  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Rural  Education.  His 
next  office  was  that  of  Chief  of  the  Rural 
Education  Supervisory  Service  (1931- 
1938);  and  during  tlie  three  years  follow¬ 
ing  he  rendered  devoted  service  as  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Agricultural  Colonics.  M. 
Liautaud  was  also  Haitian  resident  com¬ 
missioner  at  the  Canadian  International 
Ex])osition  held  at  Toronto  in  August  and 


September  1941.  Upon  his  return  to 
Haiti  he  became  Director  General  of 
Rural  Education.  In  June  1942  he  re¬ 
signed  that  post  to  become  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  Finance,  and  National 
Economy,  a  position  retained  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  Minister. 

From  August  1941  M.  Liautaud  was  a 
member  of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Haitian-Ainerican  Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation,  one  of  the  most 
important  organizations  engaged  in  the 
furtherance  of  inter- American  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation.  He  has,  therefore, 
been  active  in  Haitian-Americaa  relations, 
since  the  Corporation's  program  marks 
an  important  step  toward  increased  trade 
and  a  stronger  flaitian  economy.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  project  is  the 
development  of  rubber  plantations,  for 
which  the  United  States  is  to  furnish 
technical  skill  and  capital.  The  plan  also 
provides  for  fostering  the  production  of 
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Other  tropical  crops.  In  addition  to 
bringing  about  closer  relations  between 
the  two  countries  this  organization  is  a 
means  of  increasing  Haitian  income  and 
also  serves  as  a  pattern  for  similar  agri¬ 
cultural  developments  in  other  American 
republics.  M.  Liautaud’s  work  on  the 
administrative  board,  in  addition  to  his 
other  experience  in  both  Haiti  and  the 
United  States,  has  offered  him  an  excellent 
background  for  his  new  post. 

M.  Liautaud  has  been  the  recipient  oi 
various  decorations  and  is  Chevalier  de 
rOrdre  Honneur  et  Merite  and  Officier  de 
rOrdre  PHion- Bolivar.  He  assumed  his 
duties  as  envoy  to  the  United  States  in 
November  1942,  presenting  his  letters  of 
credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on  No¬ 
vember  25.  On  that  occasion  he  said  in 
part: 

The  picscni  grave  events  make  my  nussion  to 
the  United  States  a  particularly  delicate  task 
and  I  should  fear  my  inability  to  perform  it  prop¬ 
erly  if  I  did  not  have,  to  guide  and  sustain  me, 
the  formal  and  precise  directions  which  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  Haiti,  Mi.  Elie  Lescot, 
formulated  with  rare  felicity,  in  the  message  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Haitian  Nation  on  the  day 
after  he  entered  upon  his  duties:  “The  interna¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  Haitian  Government,”  he 
said,  “is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  faithful  and 
sincere  reflection  of  the  international  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Haiti, 
in  this  war,  is  united  by  the  strongest  bonds,  in 
ordei  to  obtain  the  victory  which  shall  liberate 
Humanity.” 

It  is  therefore  this  international  piolicy  of  the 
Haitian  Government  which  it  is  my  task  to  up>- 
hold  during  the  period  of  my  mission  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  these  bonds  of  the  most  sincere  friend¬ 


ship  which  it  is  my  duty  to  strengthen.  I  make 
bold  to  hope  that  with  Your  Excellency’s  benevo¬ 
lent  assistance  1  shall  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
my  appointed  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

And  I  make  bold  to  hopie  also,  Mr.  President, 
that,  after  p^issing  victoriously  through  the  san¬ 
guinary  test  of  a  w'ar  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
our  two  countries  by  totalitarian  barbarity,  they 
will  find  themselves  even  more  united  in  a  peace 
definitively  organized  for  the  happiness  of  the 
world. 

Permit  me.  Excellency,  to  offer  to  you,  together 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Haitian  Government 
and  people,  those  which  I  myself  wish  to  expres.' 
for  your  personal  happiness  and  the  welfaie  of 
the  noble  American  Nation. 

President  Roosevelt  replied  with  great 
cordiality,  saying  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks: 

The  leadership  of  His  Excellency  President 
Lescot  in  inter-American  affairs  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  my  Government.  The 
sentiments  of  the  Haitian  people  which  the 
President  reflected  in  the  message  to  which  you 
refer  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  happy  relations 
which  bind  our  two  countries.  I  hope.  Mi . 
Minister,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  an 
early  occasion  to  convey  my  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  President  Lescot  for  his  continued  deep 
interest  and  impiortant  cooperation  in  the  tasks 
which  confront  us  and  in  those  which  will  follow 
our  joint  victory. 

You  will  be  assured,  Mr.  Minister,  that  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  me  personally  and  for  the 
officials  of  this  Government  to  continue  with  you 
the  close  and  effective  collaboration  in  matters 
of  mutual  interest  to  our  Governments  which 
has  happily  characterized  our  relations  with 
your  distinguished  predecessor. 

I  entrust  to  you  my  cordial  good  wishes  foi 
the  personal  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  country. 


Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting 
Read  at  the  Closing  Session,  November  ig^2 

CARMEN  BUSTAMANTE  DE  L07ADA 
Delegate  oj  Bolivia  and  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Commission 


As  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  re¬ 
sume  of  the  work  accomplished  at  our  third* 
annual  meeting. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  our 
Chairman,  Senora  Ana  Rosa  S.  de  Mar¬ 
tinez  Guerrero  of  Argentina,  with  us  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  travel  due  to 
the  war.  Besides  Senora  de  Martinez 
Guerrero,  the  Delegates  of  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Panama  were  able  to  come 
especially  for  the  occasion.  With  those 
who  came  from  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  we  held  our  prelim¬ 
inary  sessions  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  Monday,  November  9,  and  Tuesday, 
November  10,  exchanging  ideas  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  later  sessions.  Wednesday 
morning  our  first  formal  meeting  took 
place.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  opened  the 
convention  with  a  few  w’ords  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Then  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba, 
delivered  one  of  the  inspiring  speeches  for 
which  he  is  famous.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  after  thanking  both  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Assistant  Director,  declared 

*  The  Inter-American  Commission  of  H’omen,  created 
by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  is  an  independent  entity  composed  of 
one  delegate  from  each  country  member  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  Although  the  members  had  assembled  sev¬ 
eral  times,  it  was  only  in  1940  that  the  custom  of  annual 
meetings  started.  — Editor. 


the  meeting  open  and  our  sessions  have 
continued  until  today. 

Argentin.a. — The  first  report  we  heard 
was  that  of  Senora  de  Martinez  Guerrero, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  also 
as  Delegate  from  Argentina.  In  a  very 
interesting  and  detailed  account  she  ex¬ 
plained  how  she  was  able  to  interest  Ar¬ 
gentine  women  in  joining  the  Junta  de  la 
Metoria,  or  Yictor\’  Council,  which  now 
has  32,000  members  contributing  money, 
clothes,  and  work.  She  has  already  sent  to 
China,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
pesos,  almost  $125,000,  plus  thousands  of 
sweaters  and  medical  supplies.  She  re¬ 
ported  several  mass  meetings  that  the 
Junta  had  organized,  where  thousands  of 
Argentine  women  expressed  their  sincere 
democratic  sentiments.  She  told  us  also 
of  the  public  interest  she  is  helping  to 
create  in  Argentina  in  legislation  for 
women,  such  as  maternity  insurance. 
Senora  de  Martinez  Guerrero  likewise 
described  a  Pan  American  Day  rally  that 
she  organized  on  April  14,  1942,  at  Buenos 
Aires,  where  thousands  assembled  to  hear 
the  leaders  of  political,  social,  and  religious 
groups.  The  highlight  of  this  meeting  was 
the  reading  of  a  letter  written  from  his  sick 
bed  especially  for  the  occasion  by  the  late 
President  of  Argentina,  Roberto  Ortiz. 
It  was  a  message  from  a  great  democrat  to 
his  people. 

Senora  de  Martinez  Guerrero  has  an 
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office  in  Buenos  Aires  with  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  make  her  work  more  effective. 

Dominican  Republic. — The  second  re¬ 
port  given  was  that  of  Senorita  Minerva 
Bernardino,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  who  has  charge  of  our  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  As 
Delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Senorita  Bernardino  expressed  her  happi¬ 
ness  at  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  her  country  which  recognizes 
women’s  political  and  civil  rights.  As  a 
result  of  last  May’s  elections  there  are 
three  women  in  Congress,  two  in  the 
House  and  one  in  the  Senate. 

Senorita  Bernardino  also  told  of  her 
work  as  head  of  the  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  many 
times  that  she  has  addressed  women’s 
conventions,  clubs,  and  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  helped  in  Pan 
American  celebrations.  Senorita  Bernar¬ 
dino  officially  invitee!  the  Commission  to 
attend  the  first  Women’s  Congress  to  be 
held  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
constitutional  reform  granting  political 
and  civil  rights  to  women. 

Bolivia. — As  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  Delegate  of  Bolivia,  I  re¬ 
ported  on  the  work  I  accomplished  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commission  with 
Senorita  Bernardino,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Information  Bulletin  of  the  Commission  I 
reported  also  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  my  country  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  into  Congress  granting  all 
political  and  civil  rights  to  women.  This 
bill  did  not  become  a  law,  but  we  hope 
it  will  some  time. 

Brazil. — The  next  report  was  made  by 
the  Delegate  of  Brazil,  Senora  .Anna 
Amelia  de  Queiroz  Carneiro  de  Mendonga, 
the  head  of  the  Student’s  House  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  a  member  of  various 
leading  feminist  organizations  in  Brazil 


and  Europe.  She  reported  that  the  laws 
of  Brazil  are  among  the  most  advanced 
in  South  America.  No  political  dis¬ 
crimination  exists  by  reason  of  sex.  There 
are  women  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
government  and  in  private  organizations. 
She  gave  a  rapid  survey  of  the  activities 
of  30  women’s  organizations  working  in 
different  fields,  and  rendered  a  tribute  to 
Dr.  Bertha  Lutz,  the  outstanding  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Brazilian  women. 

We  were  especially  interested  to  hear 
this  report  because  it  is  the  first  time  that 
Brazil  has  sent  a  delegate  to  our  annual 
meeting. 

Chile. — The  Delegate  of  Chile,  Senora 
Marta  Vergara  de  Chamudes,  for  many 
years  a  journalist,  is  living  for  a  few  months 
in  the  United  States.  She  reported  to  us 
on  the  interesting  work  accomplished  by 
the  women  of  Chile  in  the  last  few  years 
towards  getting  their  political  rights,  and 
said  that  they  have  a  good  chance  for 
success.  She  described  to  us  also  how 
faithfully  they  are  trying  to  defend  their 
democracy,  and  stated  that  they  have  very 
successfully  organized  an  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  under  the  direction  of  three  tire¬ 
less  workers,  Senora  Maria  Correa  de 
Irarr^zabal,  Senorita  Mercedes  Ossa,  and 
Senorita  Graciela  Mandujano,  who  last 
year  visited  the  United  States  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense. 

Colombia. — The  Delegate  of  Colombia, 
Senora  Maria  Currea  de  Aya,  reported 
that  she  had  prepared  a  pamphlet  on 
civilian  defense  taking  advantage  of  the 
experiences  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  adapting  them  to 
the  needs  and  way  of  life  of  the  other 
American  Republics.  Senora  de  Aya  ex¬ 
plained  about  the  traveling  libraries  that 
are  now  visiting  several  towns  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  These  libraries  are  organized  and 
helped  by  the  branch  office  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  that 
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DELEGATES  TO  THE  1942  MEETING  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF 

WOMEN 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Sra.  Anna  Amelia  dc  Queiroz  Carneiro  de  Mendon^a,  Brazil;  Srta.  Minerva 
Bernardino,  Dominican  Republic,  Vice  chairman;  Sra.  Ana  Rosa  S.  dc  Martinez  Guerrero,  Argentina, 
Chairman;  Sra.  Carmen  B.  dc  Lozada,  Bolivia,  Permanent  Seaetary;  and  Sra.  Maria  Currea  de  Aya, 
Colombia.  Rear  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General,  Pan  American  Union;  Sra.  Isabel 
S.  dt  Loynaz,  Venezuela;  Sra.  Aurora  Ciceres,  Peru;  Miss  Mary  Winslow,  United  States;  Sra.  Amalia 
Caballero  de  Castillo  L.ed6n,  Mexico;  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonz&lez,  Cuba;  Sra.  Marta  Vergara  de 
Chamudes,  Chile;  and  Dr.  IVdro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director,  Pem  American  Union.  The  delegate  of 
Panama,  Sra.  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  picture. 


she  maintains  in  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
her  country. 

Cuba: — ^The  Delegate  of  Cuba,  Senora 
Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez,  told  us  about 
30,000  Cuban  women  already  organized 
under  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
This  office,  besides  training  people  for 
war  emergencies,  is  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  has  opened  courses 
on  nutrition  and  public  health.  The 


women  of  Cuba  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
under  the  Constitution  women  enjoy 
equal  civil  rights  with  men.  Senora  de 
Gonzdlez  informed  us  that  she  helped  in 
the  project  of  opening  public  libraries, 
which  met  with  such  success  that  the  main 
problem  now  is  to  get  more  books,  be¬ 
cause  the  response  was  so  large  that  the 
libraries  are  short  of  books  for  the  number 
of  readers.  She  also  reported  that  groups 
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of  women  have  started  clcisses  in  prenatal 
and  infant  care  at  the  Maternity  Hospital, 
and  stated  further  that  all  the  details  are 
in  order  so  that  a  School  of  Social  Ser\-ice, 
juvenile  courts,  and  school  lunches  can 
be  started  as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

Mexico. — The  Delegate  of  Mexico, 
Sehora  Amalia  Caballero  de  Castillo 
Led6n,  reported  on  the  interesting  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  women  of  Mexico  in  the  field 
of  social  work.  They  have  200  day 
nurseries,  one  of  them  with  1500  beds. 
They  supervise  hospitals  and  restaurants 
for  the  families  of  working  people.  Sehora 
de  Castillo  Ledon  helped  organize  an 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  Mexico,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  recommendations  of  our  last 
meeting,  when  she  presented  a  motion  on 
that  subject.  She  read  some  paragraphs 
of  the  excellent  message  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Mexico  to  the  Mexican 
C’ongress,  when  he  asked  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Axis.  She  made  a 
survey  of  the  activities  of  the  two  groups 
forming  the  Civilian  Defense  organization: 
the  first  comprises  unions,  employed 
persons  and  farmers;  and  the  other 
members  of  cultural,  scientific,  artistic  and 
religious  groups.  Every  member  in  both 
groups  has  the  same  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Sehora  de  Castillo  Ledon  like¬ 
wise  reported  on  her  work  at  the  Bureau 
of  Civic  Action,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  help  the  occupied  countries  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  National 
Rapprochement.  She  reported  that  she 
had  just  bought  El  Hogar,  the  oldest 
women’s  magazine  in  Mexico,  with  the 
idea  of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  a  source  of  information 
on  women’s  activities  in  the  Americas. 

Panama. — The  Delegate  of  Panama, 
•Sehora  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  described 
the  very  unusual  conditions  in  her  counir\- 
since  the  attack  on  the  United  States  and 
the  measures  taken  to  guard  the  Panama 


Canal.  She  told  us  that  the  President  of 
Panama  is  meeting  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  with  great  intelligence  and  tact 
and  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  conti¬ 
nental  cooperation.  Sehora  de  Calvo, 
besides  being  the  Delegate  to  our  Com¬ 
mission,  is  also  the  official  Cultural  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  her  country;  she  uses  the 
schools  as  a  means  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  in  Panama, 
traveling  constantly  among  the  towns  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  in  connection 
with  her  work.  She  is  organizing  in  all  the 
schools  Spanish  classes  for  the  American 
forces  and  asking  the  officers  in  return  to 
teach  English  to  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  Panamanians.  She  has  received 
valuable  contributions  from  the  American 
soldiers  towards  opiening  public  libraries 
with  books  in  both  languages.  She  or¬ 
ganizes  folkdance  contests  and  motion- 
picture  performances  as  means  to  help  the 
soldiers  to  understand  the  mentality  of 
the  country. 

Peru. — The  Delegate  of  Peru,  Senora 
Aurora  C^ceres,  informed  us  that  the  social 
legislation  of  her  countr\'  contains  many 
laws  in  favor  of  women.  She  added  that 
they  do  not  yet  have  political  rights,  but 
that  many  organizations  of  which  she  is  a 
member  are  working  towards  that  end. 
Senora  Caceres  reported  that  as  far  back 
as  1905  she  started  women’s  organizations 
in  Peru  and  that  some  of  them  still  survive, 
the  best  known  Ix-ing  Feminismo  Peruano. 
She  told  us  that  as  author  of  many  books 
her  main  interest  always  has  been  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  Peruvian  woman.  She 
reviewed  the  work  accomplished  by  several 
women’s  organizations. 

United  States. — The  delegate  of  the 
L’nited  States,  Miss.  Mary  Winslow,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  activities  of  women  in  the 
United  States  in  the  war  program.  She 
discussed  the  changes  and  development 
in  women’s  organizations  and  the  op- 
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portunities  for  women  in  industry,  and 
gave  an  account  of  women’s  activities  in 
voluntary  organizations  connected  with 
the  war  effort.  She  also  summarized  the 
work  on  Pan  American  relations  that  is 
being  carried  on  by  many  of  the  national 
women’s  organizations,  which  are  main¬ 
taining  their  interest  in  this  subject  in 
spite  of  the  many  demands  on  their  time 
made  by  the  war  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Furthermore,  she  reported  on 
the  purpose  of  the  Basic  Economy  Division 
of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.\merican  Affairs,  of  which  she  is  a  staff 
member.  This  program  is  of  spiecial 
interest  to  the  women  of  the  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  as  it  represents  a  great 
undertaking  designed  to  assist  in  the 
improvement  of  the  health,  sanitation, 
and  nutrition  of  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Venezuela. — The  Delegate  of  Venezu¬ 
ela,  Senora  Isabel  S.  de  Loynaz,  is  also  one 
of  our  new  members.  Her  report  dealt 
principally  with  an  account  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  accomplishment  of  the  women 
of  V’enezuela  in  many  activities  closed  to 
them  during  a  long  period  of  dictatorship. 
.Senora  de  Lxiynaz,  after  reviewing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  different  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  declared  that  the  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  encourages  all  such  activities. 

The  delegates  of  Costa  Rica,  Senora 
.Angela  .Acuna  de  Chac6n,  Ecuador, 


Senora  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi,  and  Para¬ 
guay,  Senorita  Marfa  Adela  Garcete 
Speratti,  were  unable  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission  but  sent  their  re¬ 
ports  to  be  read.  This  fact  was  significant 
to  us  because  it  was  the  first  time  that 
delegates  unable  to  attend  our  sessions 
had  nevertheless  pierformed  their  work, 
making  the  rest  of  us  feel  as  if  they  were 
with  us  in  spirit.* 

VVe  think  the  reports  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  successful  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  because  each  of  the  delegates  learned 
something,  was  stimulated  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  others,  and  in  some  instances 
was  inspired  by  the  methods  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  labors. 

The  plan  for  our  next  yeair’s  work  was 
made  according  to  the  difficult  situations 
that  all  of  us  are  facing.  Our  principal 
duty  will  be  to  help  in  every  way  the  effort 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  establishment  in  a  near  future  of  a 
just  peace,  with  no  discriminations  for 
reasons  of  sex,  race  or  nationality,  and 
with  equal  opportunities  for  all  men  and 
women. 

*  7/1#  delegate  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Sofia  Alvarez 
Vigncli  de  Demicheli,  was  elected  to  Congress  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1942,  one  of  the  first  three  Uruguayan  women  to 
be  so  honored.  Dr.  de  Demicheli,  a  lawyer  and  writer, 
is  well  Known  at  home  and  abroad  for  her  active  interest 
in  legal  problems  coruerning  women  and  chitdren.  She 
was  one  of  the  Uruguayan  delegates  to  the  Seventh 
International  Confererue  of  American  States,  held  at 
Afonteviden  in  1933. — Editor. 
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Manifesto  da  Associa9ao  Brasileira 
de  Educagao  aos  Educadores  do  Brasil 


Xascida  e  criada  ao  calor  dos  mais  puros 
ideals  de  aperfei^oamento  nacional,  a 
Associagao  Brasileira  de  Educa^ao  se  tern 
esfor^ado  sempre  por  cumprir  rigorosa- 
mente  a  sua  missao  orientadora.  Sente, 
assim,  que  nao  deve  calar,  nesta  hora 
grave  da  vida  do  Brasil;  e  dirige  aos 
educadores  do  pais  a  sua  palavra  de  fe 
e  de  estimulo. 

Patria  amavel  para  lodos  os  homens 
de  boa  vontade  que  ela  sempre  acolheu 
como  se  fossem  seus  filhos,  ve-se  o  Brasil 
hoje  covarde  e  barbaramente  agredido, 
no  mais  sagrado  de  seu  patrimonio.  Nao 
e  possivel  tolerar,  explicar  ou  desculpar 
o  assassinato  em  massa  de  criangas,  mu- 
Iheres  e  homens,  nossos  compatriotas,  em 
Sguas  do  nosso  pleno  e  pacifico  dominio, 
sem  nenhuma  provocaqao  ou  impru- 
dencia.  O  Brasil  entra  numa  grande 
guerra;  e  luta  numa  grande  cruzada 
humana — cruzada  contra  a  brutalidadc 
estupida;  cruzada  contra  a  demfencia 
paranoica  do  racismo  intolerante,  gros- 
seiro  e  malvado;  cruzada  contra  malfei- 
tores  armados,  animados  pela  valentia 
dos  facinoras,  ciipidos  aventureiros  que 
fizeram  do  crime  o  ideal  da  existcncia. 
O  Brasil  esta  reagindo.  Nao  vale  a  pena 
viver  sem  as  razoes  da  vida.  O  Brasil 
dara  tudo:  a  sua  mocidade,  os  seus 
valores  espirituais,  as  suas  riquezas — 
para  que  o  mundo  volte  a  respirar 
livremente. 

{Escrilo  pelo  Professor  Roquette  Pinto  t  assinado 
por  todo  o  Conselhn  Direlor  da  Associaqdo  Brasileira 
de  Edueafio.) 
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Aos  educadores — mestres,  professores — 
pais  de  familia — m^icos — -jomalistas — 
todos  os  que  podem,  de  qualquer  modo, 
influir  no  ambiente  .social  do  seu  costu¬ 
me — a  palavra  de  aviso,  de  animagao  e 
confian^a  da  Associagao  Brasileira  de 
Educa^ao  ha  de  chegar  como  um  vibrante 
apelo  para  a  pregagao  da  cruzada  do 
seculo.  Na  Historia  da  Humanidade  a 
Patria  Brasileira  tera  sempre  o  seu  lugar; 
e  um  posto  de  luz,  na  fileira  dos  que 
lutam  contra  o  crime  social  maior  ate 
agora  cometido  no  decurso  de  todos  os 
seculos. 

Houve,  no  passado,  criminosos  de  tal 
tipo  e  foram  muitos  os  que  surgiram 
para  rctardar  a  evolu^ao  humana;  mas 
6  coisa  realmente  aberrante  e  incrivel 
que  tais  exemplares  repugnantes  da  especie 
tenham  podido  aparecer  e  dominar  na 
Era  Moderna. 

O  crime,  {wrem,  nao  pode  ser  duradouro. 
Vive  matando  e  morrendo,  como  dizia 
Ruy  Barbosa. 

O  Brasil  cumpre  o  seu  dever  de  patria 
livre.  Luta  por  um  ideal,  luta  pela 
defesa  de  seus  hlhos  e  do  seu  nome.  A 
sua  guerra  e  uma  cruzada.  Os  educadores 
tern  nela  o  seu  lugar.  Nao  faltarao  ^ 
sua  Terra  e  ^  Humanidade. 

A  Associa^ao  Brasileira  de  Educagao 
proclama  como  responsabilidades  essen- 
ciais  dos  educadores  brasileiros,  no  atual 
momento: 

I.  Coopera^ao  intensa,  moral  e  pratica, 
com  o  Presidente  da  Republica  e  todos  os 
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orgaos  do  Governo,  na  mobiliza^-ao  dos 
espiritos  e  em  todas  as  medidas  neces- 
sarias  para  fazer  guerra,  ate  a  vitoria, 
contra  as  na^oes  agressoras; 

II.  Agao  que  assegure  a  continuidade 
e  o  rigor  dessa  mobilizagao,  fazendo 
criar  uma  atitude  de  firme  resistencia  ^s 
manobras  contra  ela  dirigidas,  influindo 
na  conduta  emocional  do  povo,  que  devera 
ser  sempre  a  mais  decidida,  solidaria  e 
energica; 


III.  Esclarecimento,  junto  ao  povo,  dos 
motivos  patrioticos  e  humanos  que  ligam 
o  Brasil  ^s  na^oes  aliadas,  especialmente 
entrc  os  jX)vos  do  continente  americano; 

IV.  Oposigao  infatigavel  aos  objetivos 
e  processos  educacionais  do  nazismo  e  do 
fascismo,  que  atentam  contra  o  respeito 
a  personalidade  Humana  e  aberram  das 
tradi^oes  nacionais,  que  devemos  preservar 
e  engrandecer,  por  uma  educa^ao  a 
todos  acessivel. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
number  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 


measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  (e.g.,  2d). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Sedvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  O/ria/;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  \Vhen 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  X 


ARGENTINA 

46].  DccpmlxT  23,  1941.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  107,146,  authorizing  the  Government  of 
the  Province  of  San  Luis  to  set  up  maximum 
prices  to  meet  present  needs,  especially  for 


articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
January  14,  1942.) 

4/,.  January  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
111,393. — 385,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
mares  and  authorizing  the  Ministries  of  War 
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and  Agriculture  to  administer  the  decree  and 
make  exceptions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  13, 
1942.) 

4jj.  January  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
111,507. — Expte.  212,236-941,  suspending  the 
requirement  of  purchasing  corn  when  importing 
fuel  as  pwovided  for  by  Decree  No.  90,637  of 
May  20,  1941.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  1,  1942.) 

Hi.  March  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
115,056,  pwoviding  that  sugar  cannot  be  exported 
without  a  previous  permit  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  23,  1942.) 

11  Of.  March  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
114,754. — Exp.  2,972-H-1942,  authorizing 
tankers  of  the  C£a.  Nativa  de  Petrdleos,  S.  A.  carry¬ 
ing  fuel  from  foreign  countries  to  discharge  the 
cargo  in  the  outside  bay  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
proceed  without  further  formalities  to  the  jxjrt 
of  Campana  where  the  sanitary  inspection  will 
be  handled.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  27,  1942.) 

ll^o,.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 1 5,992—450-No.  354,  (providing  that  the 

Ministries  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture  shall 
draw  up  a  plan  for  automobile  and  truck  ration¬ 
ing  and  apF>oint  a  Commission  for  the  Control 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Rationing.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
April  23,  1942.) 

11^01,.  March  20,  1942.  Publication  by  the 
Ministries  of  the  Treasury  and  Agriculture  of  a 
temporary  automobile  and  truck  rationing  plan 
and  appointment  of  the  Commission  for  the  Con¬ 
trol  of  Motor  Vehicle  Rationing  (see  1  Ho,  above). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  23,  1942.) 

llAoo-  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  115,929,  suspending  the  state  of  siege  (sec 
Argentina  4,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  on  March  29, 
1942,  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes  because  of 
legislative  elections.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  1, 
1942.) 

lliod-  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  115,927,  suspiending  the  state  of  siege  (see 
Argentina  4,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  on  April  5, 
1942,  in  all  of  the  national  territories  except  Los 
Andes  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  because  of  municipal 
elections.  {Boletin  0/icia/,  June  1,  1942.) 

\\d.  March  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

116.853,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for  salt. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  25,  1942.) 

Hr.  March  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

116.854,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for  fish  in 
the  federal  capital.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  25, 
1942.) 


126.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

117.107. — (Expte.  18,919/942),  apfiointing  Dr. 
Luis  C.  Romana  to  negotiate  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  regarding  the 
piossibility  of  rubber  purchases.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
July  16,  1942.) 

12c.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 17.108. — (Expte.  18,947/942),  commissioning 
Senor  Andr6s  Ringuelet  and  Dr.  Domingo  Accose 
to  study  jute  substitutes  in  foreign  countries. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  }v\y  16,  1942.) 

\2d.  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
117,373,  suspending  the  state  of  siege  (see  .Argen¬ 
tina  4,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  on  April  12.  1942, 
in  the  Territories  of  Misiones  and  Neuqu6n  and 
on  April  19,  1942,  in  those  of  Chaco,  La  Pampa, 
and  Rio  Negro  because  of  municipal  elections. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  June  1,  1942.) 

15|.  Apiril  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
118,201,  providing  that  the  Technical  Council  on 
Supplies  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  control  of  supplies.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  June  9,  1942.) 

15a.  Presidential  Decree  No.  118,291.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  ]\inc  9,  1942.) 

17ai.  April  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  re¬ 
quiring  that  a  pure  food  certificate  covering  honey 
for  exportation  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  view  of  the  tin  shortage, 
permitting  honey  to  be  packed  in  wood  containers 
which  will  not  injure  the  odor,  taste,  or  chemical 
characteristics  of  the  product.  {Informaciones 
Argentinas,  July  15,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  October  10,  1942.) 
176j.  May  4,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution  No. 
227.— R.  V.  No.  235.— Expte.  19,304.-1941, 
including  rubber  packed  in  wood  crates  in  the 
merchandise  that  can  be  shipped  directly  from 
lx)at  to  market.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  1,  1942.) 
\ld.  May  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
119,156. — 1396,  approving  a  plan  of  “Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  Wartime.” 
{Boletin  Oficial,  May  30,  1942.) 

18a.  May  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
119,976. — 861. — No.  413,  authorizing  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  to  issue  5,  10,  and  20  centavo  pieces  in 
aluminum  bronze  since  it  is  impossible  to  import 
blank  coins  or  secure  sufficient  nickel  within  the 
country.  {Boletin  OjSria/,  June  11,  1942.) 

19.  (Correction)  May  13,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  119,852. — 1439.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May 
29,  1942.) 
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19i.  May  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
120,225,  approving  the  maximum  prices  for  the 
Province  of  San  Luis  as  established  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Commission  for  Supply  Control  in  accordance 
with  Decree  No.  107,146  (see  4Ai  above).  {Bolet’m 
June  9,  1942.) 

19j.  May  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

120.227,  fixing  maximum  prices  in  the  federal 
capital  for  alcohol  and  brooms  and  voiding  the 
prices  in  effect  for  roasted  coffee,  sweetjiotato  and 
milk  confections,  the  latter  to  be  reestablished  by 
the  Supply,  Industry,  and  Commerce  Board. 
(Bolfitn  Oficial,  June  9,  1942.) 

19|.  May  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

120.228,  approving  maximum  sales  prices  for 
meat  in  the  city  of  C6rdoba  as  established  by  the 
Provincial  Commission  for  Supply  Control. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  June  9, 1942.) 

194.  May  27,  1942.  Picsidential  Decree  No. 

120.931,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  structural, 

bar,  and  sheet  iron.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  5,  1942.) 
19j.  May  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

120.932,  creating  a  special  commission  to  handle 
the  control  of  matters  pertaining  to  supplies  and 
equipment.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June  5,  1942.) 

19#.  May  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

120,512. — Expte.  217,092/1942,  regulating  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  bales  of  wool  by  providing  that  bales 
are  to  conform  to  higher  weights  without  changing 
the  cubic  measurements  in  order  to  save  shipping 
space,  jute,  and  iron  hoopis.  (Boletin  Oficial,  June 
6,  1942.) 

19(1.  Presidential  Decree  No.  120,640.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  June  11,  1942.) 

19(12.  June  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
121,546. — 892. — Dto.  No.  42"^,  authorizing  tire 
manufacturers  to  handle  retreads.  (Boletin  Ofi¬ 
cial,  June  10,  1942.) 

2O1.  June  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
123,165,  appointing  the  National  Olive-growing 
Corporation  (see  Argentina  20aj,  Bulletin, 
December  1942,  as  corrected  below).  (Boletin 
Oficial,  July  27,  1942.) 

20aj.  (Correction)  June  22,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  123,163.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  27, 
1942.) 

20flj,.  June  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
124,014,  appointing  Dr.  Raul  Arraris  Vergara  to 
advise  the  Argentine  diplomatic  repre.sentatives 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  on  the 
signing  of  proposed  treaties  for  the  importation 
of  rubber.  (Boletin  Oficial,  Ju\\  28,  1942.) 


2009.  June  30,  1942.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
exportation  of  wool  wrapped  in  jute  or  other  te.x- 
tiles.  (Boletin  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Aduanas, 
July  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  October  17,  1942.) 

20(-|.  July  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  933,  Ministry 
of  War,  carrying  out  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11,393  of  January  17,  1942  (see  4ij  above)  by 
prohibiting  the  exfxirtation  of  thoroughbred 
mares  as  a  precautionary  measure  for  preserving 
the  quality  of  horses  for  the  army.  (Boletin  Oficial, 
July  25,  1942.) 

20ij.  July  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
125,089. — 2059,  amending  the  Military  Service 
Law  to  meet  national  defense  needs.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  .August  4,  1942.) 

20;j.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125.128,  approving  the  maximum  sales  prices  for 
fruits  in  the  federal  capital  as  established  by  the 
Special  Commission  for  Supply  Control  (see  19# 
above).  (Boletin  Oficial,  Ju\y  28,  1942.) 

20/0.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125.129,  approving  for  the  federal  capital  the 
maximum  sales  pirices  for  bread  established  by 
the  Spiecial  Commission  for  Supply  Control. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  July  28,  1942.) 

20/1.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125,232,  creating  a  commission  for  the  study  of 

national  ffora  and  mineralogy  to  develop  the 
manufacture  of  medicinal  products  for  which 
raw  materials  can  no  longer  be  easily  obtained 
from  abroad.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  30,  1942.) 

20/j.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

125,221,  declaring  30  pierccnt  of  the  country’s 
production  of  cotton  and  cotton-mixture  yarns 
and  fabrics  to  be  subject  to  expropriation. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  .August  1,  1942.) 

20m.  Presidential  Decree  No.  125,646.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  July  28,  1942.) 

20n.  (Correction)  July  23,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  125,324.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28, 
1942.) 

2O0.  (Correction)  July  23,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  125,712.  (Boletin  Oficial,  July  28, 
1942.) 

20^.  Presidential  Decree  No.  125,327.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  July  28,  1942.) 

20/>i.  July  23,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
-Agiiculture,  providing  that  sugar  export  permits 
issued  prior  to  Decree  No.  125,052  of  July  18, 
1942,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  sugar  (see 
-Argentina  20h,  Bulletin,  December  1942)  are 
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valid,  but  if  exportation  is  not  made  before  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  permit  it  will  not  be 
renewed.  (Boletin  Oficial,  August  11,  1942, 

mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing¬ 
ton,  October  10,  1942.) 

20r.  August  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  young  olive  trees  and 
jjroviding  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  National  Olive-growing  Corporation, 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  enforce  the 
decree.  {Boletbi  Oficial,  August  14,  1942,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
October  10,  1942.) 

20r.  August  20, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  fixing 
maximum  p>rices  for  various  typjes  of  jute-burlap 
bags.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  August  21, 1942.) 
20/.  August  21, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  Board  on 
National  Defense  Matters  to  function  together 
with  existing  boards  on  political  matters  and  as 
a  link  with  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Navy. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  August  22,  1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

6ci.  August  3,  1942.  Executive  Decree  provid¬ 
ing  that  all  piermits  to  export  rubber  must  be 
revalidated.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  August  15, 
1942.) 

6r.  August  13,  1942.  Executive  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  the  Decree  of  “Security  of  the  State”  of 
April  13,  1942  (see  Bolivia  5,  Bulletin,  Septem¬ 
ber  1942).  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  August  14,  1942.) 

brazil 

22a|.  April  2,  1942.  Decree  No.  4223,  waiving 
penalties  for  all  Brazilians  who  failed  to  answer 
the  call  to  armed  service,  and  prescribing  special 
advantages  for  all  those  over  30  years  of  age. 
(Jornal  do  Comfrcio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  7, 
1942.) 

26].  May  4,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4291,  ex¬ 
tending  the  functions  of  the  present  Highway 
Commissions  to  conform,  in  time  of  war,  to  the 
requirements  of  national  defense  in  all  matters 
concerning  highway  transpiortation.  {Diario 
Oficial,  May  6,  1942.) 

266|.  May  7,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4292,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  supply  and  rationing  of  pjetroleum 
and  its  deiivalives.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  8, 
1942.) 

26<f.  May  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4308, 
repiealing  Decree  No.  142  of  April  30,  1935,  that 
granted  piermis-sion  to  the  Deutsche  Lufthansa 


Aktiengesellschaft  to  function  in  the  republic, 
and  Decree-Laws  No.  425  of  May  12,  1938,  and 
No.  1135  of  March  6,  1939,  which  authorized  the 
company  to  maintain  an  international  German- 
South  American  airline.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  20, 
1942.) 

29a.  May  29,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4349,  ex¬ 
propriating  certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  air  base 
at  Recife,  necessary  for  amplification  of  the  base. 
{Didrio  Oficial,  June  15,  1942.) 

29b.  June  1,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4352,  re¬ 
scinding  contracts  with  spiecified  mining  com¬ 
panies  and  taking  over  the  enterprises  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  {Didrio  Oficial,  June  2, 
1942.) 

32a.  June  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9804,  expropriating  spiecified  lands  in  Santa 
Maria,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  for  amplification  of 
military  quarters.  {Didrio  0/Scia/,  June  29,  1942.) 

326.  June  26,  1942.  Order  No.  1660,  War  Min¬ 
istry,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of  reserves  of  the 
second  category,  spiecialists,  and  skilled  workers, 
to  fill  gapjs  in  all  branches  of  the  armed  service. 
{Didrio  O/fn'a/,  June  29,  1942.) 

32c.  June  26,  1942.  Order  No.  1661,  VV'ar  Min¬ 
istry,  authorizing  the  enlistment  in  the  7th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  reserves  of  the  second  category  from 
available  classes.  {Didrio  Oficial,  ]une  29,  1942.) 
32d.  July  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  declaring  null 
and  void  land  concessions  made  to  a  spiecified 
Japanese  national  in  the  State  of  Park.  {Jornal 
do  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  6,  1942.) 

32c.  July  8,  1942.  Circular,  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  establishing  an  Equipment  Registration 
and  Distribution  Commission,  under  the  supier- 
vision  of  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Depxit  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  for  the  organization,  regulation,  and 
control  of  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  vital 
materials  received  from  the  United  States. 
{Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  9,  1942.) 
32/.  July  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  establishing  in 
the  General  Staff"  of  the  Air  Service  a  subsection 
to  have  charge  of  recruiting  in  accordance  with 
the  Military  Service  Law.  {Jornal  do  Comercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  10,  1942.) 

32^.  July  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4451,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Rubber  Credit 
Bank  and  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  px-r- 
taining  thereto.  {Didrio  Oficial,  July  11,  1942.) 
326.  July  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4467,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  second  group  of  the  3rd  Regiment 
of  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery,  with  provisional  head¬ 
quarters  at  Recife.  {Didrio  Oficial,  _]n\y  13,  1942.) 
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32«.  July  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  authorizing 
the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute  to  fix  prices  and 
conditions  for  the  sale  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  to 
requisition,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  entire  nat¬ 
ional  alcohol  production.  (Jornal  do  Comercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  11,  1942.) 

32J.  July  10,  1942.  Presidential  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  prohibition,  beginning  July  15,  1942, 
in  all  the  national  territory,  of  the  circulation  of 
passenger  automobiles,  private  or  official,  except 
those  of  the  President,  cabinet  officials,  chief 
justices,  governors  of  states,  the  Mayor  and 
Police  Chief  of  the  Federal  District,  and  heads 
of  foreign  diplomatic  missions,  and  ordering  a 
revision  of  the  rationing  for  freight  vehicles. 
{Didrio  Ofictal,  July  14,  1942.) 

33a.  July  14,  1942.  Order,  Minister  of  Labor, 
naming  a  commission  to  study  and  suggest  a 
solution  for  the  problem  of  auto  drivers, 
mechanics,  and  attendants  who  are  left  with¬ 
out  work  because  of  the  stoppage  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  private  and  official  automobiles.  (See 
32J  above.)  (Jornal  do  Comirico,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
July  15,  1942.) 

34.  (Correction)  July  14,  1942.  Presidential 
Order  approving  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  postponing  until  July  19, 
1942,  the  prohibition  against  circulation  of 
private  and  official  passenger  automobiles. 
(See  2>2j  and  33<j  above.)  (Jornal  do  Comercio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  15,  1942.) 

34,.  July  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4496, 

forbidding  owners  of  private  automobiles  to 
discharge  or  reduce  the  wages  of  their  drivers 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  attempting  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  gasoline  problem.  (See 
'ilj,  33a,  and  34  above.)  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  20, 
1942.) 

34j.  July  20,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4499, 

prescribing  measures  in  regard  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  initiation  of  an  intensive  production  of 

gasogene.  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  22,  1942.) 

34a,.  July  24,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4521, 

reorganizing  the  National  Gasogene  Commission 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agricultuie,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  use  of  gasogene 
in  all  the  national  territory.  (See  34j  above.) 
(Didrio  Oficial,  July  27,  1942.) 

35a.  (Correction)  July  25,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4523.  (Didrio  Oficial,  July  28,  1942.) 

35a,.  July  27,  1942.  Order,  Metallurgy  Com¬ 
mission  and  National  Gasogene  Commission, 
which,  in  order  to  complyjwith  the  provisions  of 


Decree-Law  No.  4499,  July  20,  1942  (see  34j 
above),  fixes  a  term  of  thirty  days  for  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  commercial  firms  of  metal  stocks  on  hand. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  July  29,  1942.) 

35a}.  August  5,  1942.  Presidential  Order  ap¬ 
proving  measures  proposed  by  the  Public  Service 
Administrative  Department  for  the  use  of  the 
services  of  auto  drivers  who  because  of  the  almost 
total  stoppage  of  official  cars  are  left  without 
their  usual  duties  to  perform.  (See  'i2j,  33a,  34, 
and  34,  above.)  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  11,  1942.) 
35as.  August  6,  1942.  Decree-Law  extending  to 
a  specified  company  the  priority  rights  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  acquisition  of  materials  already 
conceded  by  Decree-Law  No.  3985  of  December 
30,  1941,  to  the  National  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  accomplishment  of  sp>ecified  public 
works  and  mining  exploitations.  (Jornal  do 
Comirico,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  7,  1942.) 

35a4.  August  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4557, 
authorizing  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy  to  super¬ 
intend  the  movement  of  all  ships  in  national 
ports  and  inland  w’aters.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August 
12,  1942.) 

36a.  August  22,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4610, 
establishing  the  First  Coast  Guard  Battery  at 
Barra,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August 
25,  1942.) 

38.  Decree-Law  No.  4611.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Au¬ 
gust  24  and  25,  1942.) 

40.  Decree-Law  No.  4624.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1942.) 

41.  (Correction)  August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  10,358,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  in 
all  the  national  territory.  (For  other  measures 
mentioned  in  Brazil  41,  Bulletin,  November 
1942,  see  41i},  41^4,  41^5,  and  41A,,  respectively, 
below.)  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  1,  1942.) 
414,.  August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4635, 
authorizing  state  governments  to  extend  one- 
year  enlistment  periods  in  their  police  forces. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  September  1, 1942.) 

414}.  August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4636, 
prohibiting  the  opieration  of  German  and  Italian 
insurance  companies.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September 
1,  1942.) 

414}.  August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4637, 
prescribing  standards  of  collaboration  in  the  na¬ 
tional  war  effort  to  be  followed  by  labor  and  pro¬ 
fessional  unions.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  1 , 
1942.) 

414}.  August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  4638, 
authorizing  Brazilians  to  cancel  labor  contracts 
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with  nationals  of  the  countries  with  which  Brazil 
is  at  war.  {Diario  Ofidal,  September  1,  1942.) 

41<>|.  August  31,  1942.  Decree-I.aw  No.  4639, 
authorizing  a  ten-hour  working  day  in  defense 
industries  and  providing  for  a  20  fx-rcent  increase 
in  overtime  pay.  {Didrio  Oficial,  .September  1, 
1942.) 

4  If.  Decree-Law  No.  4642.  {^Didrio  Oficial, 
September  4, 1942.) 

41f.  (Correction)  August  12,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4.S76.  (Didrio  Oficial,  August  14,  1942.) 

41/.  (Correction)  .August  31,  1942.  Decree-Law 
No.  10,359.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  1,  1942.) 
41  j.  (Correction)  September  2,  1942.  Decree- 
Law  No.  4648.  (Didrio  Oficial,  September  4, 
1942.) 

49.  September  1942.  Constitutional  Law  No.  7, 
amending  Art.  173  of  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  the  declaration  of  the  state  of  war  in  the  mobil¬ 
ization  decree  and  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  crimes  committed  against  the  security  of 
the  country  and  its  institutions.  (Boletim  .No.  41, 
Departamento  dc  Imprensa  e  Propaganda  do 
Brasil,  October  9,  1942.) 

50.  September  1942.  Decree- Law  defining  mili¬ 
tary  crimes  and  those  committed  against  the 
national  security  in  time  of  war,  and  p>rescribing 
penalties.  (Boletim  .No.  41,  Departamento  de 
Imprensa  e  Propaganda  do  Brasil,  October  9, 
1942.) 

51.  October  1942.  Decree-Law  establishing  an 
E.conomic  Defense  Commission  and  prescribing 
its  duties.  (News  Bulletin,  American  Brazilian 
Association,  New  York,  October  15,  1942.) 

52.  October  1942.  Decree-Law  prescribing  that 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  newspap>ers  and  maga¬ 
zines  must  be  made  by  native  Brazilians  or  by 
companies  whose  shareholders  are  native  Brazil¬ 
ians.  (News  Bulletin,  American  Brazilian  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  October  30,  1942.) 

53.  October  22,  1942.  Decree-Law  providing 
for  the  sale  of  articles  of  fwime  necessity  at  cost 
to  workers,  public  employees,  and  union  members. 
(New  York  Times,  October  23,  1942.) 

54.  November  3,  1942.  Decree  providing  that 
workers  called  to  the  colors  will  receive  50  percent 
of  their  minimum  wages  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  guaranteeing  their  employment  on  re¬ 
turn  to  civil  life.  (New  York  Times,  November  4, 
1942.) 

CHILE 

la.  December  31,  1941.  Law  No.  7,144,  creat¬ 
ing  the  National  Defense  Council  and  outlining 


its  duties  and  functions.  (Diario  Oficial,  January 
5,  1942.) 

8.  (Correction)  March  13,  1942. 

9a.  March  30,  1942.  Decree  No.  329,  declaring 
motor  vehicles  to  be  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Apiril  11,  1942,  mentioned  in 
Boletin  Aiinero,  Santiago,  May  1942.) 

11a.  April  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  80, 
creating  the  National  Supply  Board  (Junta  Nacional 
de  Abastecimiento).  (Diario  Oficial,  April  18,  1942, 
mentioned  in  Boletin  Minero,  Santiago,  May  1942.) 

116.  April  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  455,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissa.-iat,  amending 
certain  articles  of  Decree  No.  258  of  March  1 3, 
1942  (see  Chile  8,  Bulletin,  July  1942,  as  cor¬ 
rected  above)  pertaining  to  the  declaration  of 
stocks  of  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes.  (Diario 
Oficial,  April  22,  1942,  mentioned  in  Boletin 
.Minero,  Santiago,  May  1942.) 

Ilf.  April  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  456,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  enlarging 
the  Commission  for  the  Control,  Distribution,  and 
Supply  of  Rubber  (see  Chile  8,  Bulletin,  May 
1942,  as  corrected  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  .\pril 
22,  1942,  mentioned  in  Boletin  Minero,  Santiago, 
-May  1942.) 

14a.  April  30,  1942.  Decree  No.  516,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commis.sariat,  fixing  the 
(Jrice  of  sugar.  (Diario  Oficial,  ]\i\y  6,  1942.) 

18a.  May  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,973,  reducing  the  maximum  gasoline  quotas  for 
official  automobiles.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial, 
July  20,  1942.) 

186.  June  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
703,  fixing  prices  for  certain  jerked  beef  (Jroducts. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  August  20,  1942.) 

20a.  June  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,404,  exempting  the  .State  Supply  Board  frem 
the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  1,973  of  May  29, 
1 942  (sec  1 8a  above)  reducing  gasoline  quotas  for 
official  automobiles.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  20, 
1942.) 

206.  July  2,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,014-d,  De¬ 
partmental  Subsistence  and  Price  Commis.sariat, 
fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for  certain  articles. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Ju\y  6,  1942.) 

21.  (Diario  Oficial,  ]u\y  6,  1942.) 

21i.  July  4,  1942.  Resolution  No.  238,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  providing  that 
until  July  7,  1942,  Resolution  No.  236  (see  Chile 
21,  Bulletin,  NovemlK-r  1942)  will  not  affect 
autobusses.  (Diario  Oficial,  ]\i\y  1,  1942.) 
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2\b.  July  10,  1942.  Decree  No.  862,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ordering 
that  industrialists,  importers,  etc.,  declare  their 
stocks  of  tin  plate.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  16,  1942.) 
21f.  July  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  239,  De- 
p>artment  of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  providing 
that  gasoline  rationing  for  factory  use  will  be 
handled  in  the  p>rovinces  of  Santiago  and  Val¬ 
paraiso  by  the  Society  for  Manufacturing  Devel¬ 
opment.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  17,  1942.) 

2\d.  July  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1156ii,  transferring  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Supply  the  power  granted  the  President 
under  Law  No.  6,984  of  July  8,  1941,  to  p>rohibit 
exportations  and  reexportations  of  certain  prod¬ 
ucts.  (Diario  Oficial,  .\ugust  21,  1942.) 

21r.  July  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  916,  General 
•Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ftrohibiting 
the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  for  sprecified  products- 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  25,  1942.) 

21/.  July  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,575,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  alcohol  from 
dehydrated  molasses  intended  to  be  mixed  with 
naphtha.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  1,  1942.) 

21?.  July  17,  1942.  Decree  No.  922,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  taking  under 
its  control  the  production,  manufacture,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  iron  sheets  and  bars.  {Dtario  Oficial, 
July  20,  1942.) 

22.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1942.) 

22a.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,628,  creating  the  Eiconomic  Committee  of  Min¬ 
isters  {Comite  EconSmico  de  Ministros)  to  make  stud¬ 
ies,  present  reports,  and  adopt  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  proper  coordination  of  economic  functions. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  4,  1942.) 

22h.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,654,  declaring  fuel  oil  an  article  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  7,  1942.) 

22c.  July  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  975,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  sales 
pwices  for  tires  and  inner  tubes  imported  by  the 
C^ompanfa  dc  Petr61eos  de  Chile.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  31,  1942.) 

23.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2,702.  {Dtario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  August  1, 1942.) 

25o.  July  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,282,  providing  that  war  materials,  armament, 
t(K>ls,  etc.,  intended  for  purposes  of  national  de¬ 
fense  be  exempt  from  port  charges.  {Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  .August  14,  1942.) 

25/).  July  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,822,  issued  in  accordance  with  Law  7,200  (see 


Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942),  authorizing 
the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  to  buy  and  sell  interna¬ 
tional  exchange.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  8,  1942.) 

25c.  August  4,  1942.  Decree  No.  689,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  declaring 
certain  products  to  be  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  12,  1942.) 

25d.  August  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4,443,  fixing  the  procedure  for  the  handling  of 
decrees  issued  by  virtue  of  Emergency  Law  7,200 
(see  Chile  22,  Bulletin,  November  1942). 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  12,  1942.) 

26.  Presidential  Decree  No.  4,5 1 6.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  17,  1942.) 

28.  August  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
130,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  plants, 
seeds,  and  oils.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

29.  August  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,117,  repealing  Decree  No.  703  of  June  12,  1942 
(see  18A  above)  relative  to  prices  for  jerked  beef. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  20,  1942.) 

30.  August  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
133,  authorizing  the  expiortation  and  reexporta¬ 
tion  of  burlap  and  empty  bags  intended  for 
Chilean  nitrate  expiort.  {Diario  Oficial,  August 

31.  1942.) 

31.  August  19,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,136,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  ordering 
the  declaration  of  all  stocks  of  batteries  for 
automobiles,  trucks,  light,  etc.,  belonging  to 
impiorters  and  dealers.  {Diario  Oficial,  August 

27,  1942.) 

32.  September  1,  1942.  Decree,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  prohibiting  the  importation  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  United  States  currency  and  providing 
that  travelers  may  not  carry  more  than  $250. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  September  2,  1942.) 

33.  September  1,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Economy  and  Commerce,  restricting  gasoline 
rationing  for  private  automobiles  starting  October 
1,  1942.  {El  .Mercurio,  .Santiago,  September  2, 
1942.) 

COLOMBIA 

30i.  May  13,  1942.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  1,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for  nar¬ 
cotics.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  29,  1942.) 

37.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1528.  {Diario 

Oficial,  July  7,  1942.) 

38.  June  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1552,  declaring  the  fees  lx*longing  to  German, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  nationals  on  increases, 
interest  increa.ses.  and  stock  dividends  to  be 
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covered  by  the  prohibitions  included  in  decree 
Xo.  1500  of  June  25,  1942  (see  Colombia  35, 
Bulletin,  December  1942).  {Diario  Oficial,  July 
-,  1942.) 

39.  June  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1556,  extending  the  time  period  set  by  Decree 
Xo.  1011  of  1942  for  recording  the  capital  referred 
to  in  said  decree  and  for  fulfilling  the  requirement 
of  introducing  said  capital  into  the  country. 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  7,  1942.) 

40.  July  1,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  1570, 

organizing  obligatory  militarv'  service.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  8,  1942.  Reprinted  in  Diario  Oficial, 
July  23,  1942.) 

41.  July  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1566,  establishing  rules  for  the  career  of  Army 
Officers  in  the  Medical  Corps,  covered  in 
Decree-Law  No.  1123  of  May  2,  1942  (see 
Colombia  30a,  Bulletin,  November  1942.) 
{Diario  Oficial,  July  10,  1942.) 

42.  July  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1707,  creating  the  Coopierative  Transportation 
Fund  {Fondo  Cooperative  de  Transportes),  as  a 
division  of  the  National  Railways,  for  the  pur- 
piosc  of  purchasing  automotive  vehicles  that 

liecause  of  lack  of  tires  or  economic  reasons 
must  be  removed  from  public  service.  {Diario 
Oficial,  July  28.  1942.) 

43.  July  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1722,  providing  that  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  school  sessions  will  begin  with  a 
flag  raising  ceremony,  during  which  the  national 
anthem  will  be  sung.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  29, 
1942.) 

44.  August  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2043,  extending  the  provisions  of  Decree  No. 
2216  of  December  22,  1941  (see  Colombia  9, 
Bulletin,  May  1942)  to  Mexico  and  Brazil. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  28,  1942.) 

45.  August  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2076,  allotting  840,000  pesos  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  military  airports  and  necessary 
equipment.  {Diario  Oficial,  .September  2,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

yid.  July  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  22, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  money  and  cur¬ 
rency  of  any  country,  with  the  exception  of 
necessary  funds  carried  by  travelers  and  savings 
Iwought  back  by  laborers  returning  from  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama;  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money  and  currency;  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  that  any  negotiations  in  United  .States  money 
and  currency  will  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 


National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica.  {La  Gaceta,  July 

9,  1942.) 

37e.  July  8,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  79, 
amending  the  law  on  foreigners  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  to  include  under  certain  of  its  provisions 
Costa  Ricans  who  adhere  in  any  way  to  the 
political  systems  of  the  countries  with  which  the 
Republic  is  at  war.  {La  Gaceta,  July  10,  1942.) 

38.  (Correction)  July  9,  1942.  Legislative  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  3,  continuing  the  suspiension  of  spiecified 
constitutional  guarantees  for  another  period  of 
60  days.  (See  Costa  Rica  23  and  31,  Bulletin, 
June  and  September,  1942.)  {La  Gaceta,  July 

10,  1942.) 

38a.  July  16,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  101, 
amending  the  Subsistence  Law  of  September 
21,  1939,  by  providing,  among  various  other 
measures,  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
for  one  year  thereafter,  tenants  whose  rent  is 
not  in  arrears  cannot  be  dispossessed  without  five 
months’  notice  from  landlords.  {La  Gaceta, 
August  15,  1942.) 

386.  July  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
24,  prescribing  that  national  customs  offices 
shall  levy  customs  charges  computed  by  weight 
on  the  basis  of  net  rather  than  gross  weight,  plus 
5  percent  tare,  on  articles  that  would  normally 
be  packed  in  jute  or  similar  materials  but  which 
because  of  the  war  must  now  be  packed  in  wooden 
or  other  heavy  containers.  {La  Gaceta,  July  22, 
1942.) 

38c.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  10, 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  rubber  trees,  |in  accordance  with  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  15  of  May  7,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica 
32,  Bulletin,  September  1942.)  {La  Gaceta,  July 
26,  1942.) 

38rf.  July  26,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  120, 
providing  for  the  use  of  confiscated  or  frozen  Axis 
funds  for  payment  of  indemnities  to  workers  in¬ 
jured  through  acts  of  war.  {La  Gaceta,  August  7, 
1942.) 

38c.  August  6, 1942.  Order,  Gasoline  Rationing 
Office,  advising  persons  interested  in  obtaining 
gasoline  or  Diesel  oil  for  agricultural  or  industrial 
uses  to  make  applications  in  writing  to  that  office. 
{La  Gaceta,  August  15,  1942.) 

40.  August  11,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution  No. 
4,  urging  the  Executive  Power  to  make  represen¬ 
tations  before  the  Vichy  Government  for  the  non¬ 
delivery  by  that  Government  of  Spanish  refugees 
to  the  Spanish  or  any  of  the  Axis  Governments, 
and  urging  that  steps  be  taken  through  the  De- 
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partment  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica  to  inter- 
est  the  American  Governments  in  bringing  those 
refugees  to  America.  {La  Gaceta,  August  20, 
1942.) 

41.  August  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
26,  establishing  rationing  for  gasoline,  Diesel  oil, 
and  other  {Jetroleum  derivatives  and  creating  the 
Gasoline  Rationing  Board.  {La  Gacfta,  August 
21,  1942.) 

42.  August  17,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
235,  providing  that  the  purchasers  of  certain 
houses  will  be  obliged  to  pay  only  75  percent  of 
their  regular  payments  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  providing  for  the  issuance  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Board  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
500,000  colones  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  payments.  {La  Gaceta,  August  23, 
1942.) 

43.  August  17,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
277,  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  maintain 
in  active  armed  service  the  number  of  men 
necessary  for  national  defense.  {La  Gaceta,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1942.) 

44.  .August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

27,  fixing  a  consumers’  tax  on  nationally  manu¬ 
factured  matches,  for  the  protection  of  small 
industries  and  to  make  up  the  treasury  deficit 
caused  by  the  decrease  in  imptort  duties  on  that 
product.  {La  Gaceta,  September  1,  1942.) 

45.  September  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

28,  defining  “frozen”  and  “controlled”  funds 
under  the  administration  of  the  Alien  Projierty 
Custody  Board,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Legislative  Decree  No.  66  of  June  27, 
1942  (see  Costa  Rica  37f,  Bulletin,  November 
1942),  in  regard  to  the  sale  or  lease  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Axis  properties  and  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  or  lease.  {La  Gaceta,  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1942.) 

46.  September  8,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution 
No.  1,  continuing  the  suspension  of  specified 
constitutional  guarantees  for  an  additional  period 
of  60  days.  (See  Costa  Rica  21  and  31,  Buli.etin, 
June  and  September,  1942,  and  38  alxjve.)  {La 
Gaceta,  September  10,  1942.) 

CUB.\ 

154a.  May  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 329,  providing  for  the  emission  of  3,084,000  pesos 
in  silver  certificates  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  rise  in  prices  and  increase  in  business 
transactions  necessitate  an  increase  in  C'uban 
currency.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  13,  1942,  p.  8407.) 


179a.  June  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  8,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  certain  food 
prices.  {Gaceta  0/fia/,  June  23,  1942,  p.  11,192.) 
1794.  June  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  9,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  cattle  and  beef  and  fixing  prices. 
{Gaceta  Ojiria/,  June  23,  1942,  p.  11,193.) 

190r.  July  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  19,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  regulating  the  use 
of  iron  dowels.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  16,  1942,  p. 
12,793.) 

193a.  July  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  21,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  suspending  for  5 
days  from  date  of  publication  of  the  resolution  all 
sales  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  and  providing  that 
unused  permits  to  purchase  tires  or  inner  tubes 
must  be  revalidated.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  23, 1942, 
p.  13,180.) 

1954.  July  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  26,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fuither  regulating 
the  use  of  iron  dowels  (see  1 90f  above)  and  requir¬ 
ing  a  declru-ation  of  stocks  on  hand.  (Mentioned 
in  Gaceta  Oficial,  September  10,  1942.) 

196a.  July  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  27,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  pioviding  that  as 
of  August  1,  1942,  dealers’  supplies  of  gasoline 
will  be  cut  50  jjercent  and  further  regulating  the 
sale  of  gasoline  in  Habana  and  suburbs  and  in 
Marianao,  Regia,  and  Guanabaco.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  31,  1942,  p.  13,722.) 

1964.  July  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2207,  providing  that  a  total  of  17)4  {lercent  of  the 
1942-43  coffee  crop  be  set  aside  for  export  in 
order  to  stabilize  domestic  coffee  prices,  maintain 
domestic  supplies,  and  keep  expiort  trade  in  line 
with  international  obligations.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  14,  1942,  p.  14,647.) 

196r.  July  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  28,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  extending  to  the 
entire  island  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of 
May  14,  1942,  that  provided  for  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing  (see  Cuba  162,  Bulletin,  August  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  8,  1942,  p.  14,300.) 

196</.  August  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  29,  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  providing  that  a 
monthly  sworn  declaration  of  stocks  of  tin  plate 
on  hand  must  be  submitted  to  the  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  and  Supply  Office  by  dealers  in  Cuba  who 
import,  elaborate,  manufacture,  or  deal  in  this 
material,  the  first  declaration  to  be  presented  by 
.\ugust  24,  1 942.  The  pro\'ision  is  also  applicable 
to  manufacturers  of  tin  containers  and  to  customs 
warehouses,  bonded  warehouses,  and  public 
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storage  warehouses.  (Gacrta  Oficial,  August  8, 
1942,  p.  14,307.) 

1976|.  August  6  (.’),  1942.  Resolution  No.  30, 
Pri  e  Regulation  and  .Supply  Office  subjecting 
the  trade,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  rationing  measures.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
.\ugust  6,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  October  24,  1942.) 

197e,.  .\ugust  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2195,  providing  for  the  emission  of  2,222,122 
pesos  in  silver  certificates  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  general  situation  demands  an  in¬ 
crease  in  currency.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .\ugust  13, 
1942,  p.  14,521.) 

197/i.  August  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  32, 

Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  further 

regulating  the  sales  of  automobile  tires  and  inner 
tubes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .\ugust  18, 1942,  p.  14,874.) 
201a.  August  20,  1942.  Resolution  No.  37, 

Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  the 
price  at  which  natural  gasoline  produced  in  the 
Motembo  oil  fields  is  to  lie  sold  to  garage  owners 
and  consumers  to  correspond  to  the  prices  set  for 
imported  and  distilled  Cuban  gasoline  by  the 
resolution  of  May  15,  1942  (see  Cuba  165,  Bul¬ 
letin,  September  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
25,  1942,  p.  15,389.) 

205a.  August  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2428,  appointing  five  members  of  the  .\ir  Force  to 
go  to  Miami,  Florida,  U.  S.  A.,  to  fly  back  planes 
intended  for  the  Cuban  .\rmy.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  3,  1942,  p.  16,002.) 

212.  .\ugust  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2436,  authorizing  newspapier  enterprises  to  import 
newsprint  stocks  for  1943,  not  to  exceed  50  piercent 
of  their  1942  quotas,  since  lark  of  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  may  eventually  make  it  impossible  to  import 
newsprint.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .Septemlier  3,  1942,  p. 
15,996.) 

213.  August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2459,  ordering  the  construction  of  a  long-wave 
radio  station  to  function  with  the  short-wave  sta¬ 
tion  covered  by  Decree  No.  1136  of  April  25,  1942 
(see  Cuba  147,  Bit.i.etin,  July  1942).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  Septcmln-r  5,  1942,  p.  16,067.) 

214.  August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2480,  declaring  clandestine  the  pKjssession  of  any 
amateur  radio  equipment  not  turned  over  to  the 
authorities  in  accordance  with  Decrees  Nos.  3498 
of  Decemtier  29,  1941,  1071  of  April  17,  1942, 
and  1894  of  June  25,  1942  (see  Cuba  29,  137, 
and  180,  Bit.i.ktin,  .\pril,  July,  and  Octoln-t  1942, 
respet  tively).  (Gaceta  OJu  ial,  Septemlx-r  7,  1942, 
p.  16,131.) 


215.  .\ugust  31,  1942.  Resolution  No.  14, 

National  Communications  Control  Commission, 
appointing  a  Permanent  Examination  Tribunal  to 
examine  technical  radio  personnel  in  an  effort  to 
fill  positions  created  by  the  war  needs.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  September  16,  p.  16,765.) 

216.  August  31,  1942.  Resolution  No.  40, 

Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  extending 
until  September  15,  1942,  the  time  allowed  for 
the  declaration  of  stocks  of  tin  plate  provided  for 
in  Resolution  No.  29  of  August  3,  1942  (see  196</ 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  3,  1942,  p. 
16.027.) 

217.  September  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2421,  appointing  two  officers  to  take  an  eleven 
weeks’  course  starting  September  21,  1942,  at  the 
Chemical  Warfare  School,  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Maryland,  U.  S.  A.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  3, 
1942.  p.  16,001.) 

218.  September  2,  1942.  Presidential  Deeree 
No.  2495,  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
from  the  Spocial  Budget  for  National  Defense  (see 
Cuba  64,  Bulletin,  May  1942)  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  and  construction  of  a  National  Airport. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  9,  1942,  p.  16,287.) 

219.  September  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  41, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  providing 
that  all  importations  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  must 
be  authorized  by  that  office  and  deposited  in 
specified  warehouses.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September 
8,  1942,  p.  16,192.) 

220.  September  5,  1942.  Emergency  Resolution 
No.  7,  National  Transportation  Commission, 
authorizing  the  Coopierativa  de  Omnibus  Aliados, 
.S.  .\.  to  shorten  its  autobus  routes  in  Habana  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Emergency 
Resolution  No.  1  (sec  Cuba  195,  Bulletin, 
Octolx’r  1942)  and  establishing  regulations  pier- 
taining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  SeptemlxT  15, 
1942,  p.  16,711.) 

221.  September  5,  1942.  Resolution  No.  42, 
Price  Regulation  and  .Supply  Office,  prohibiting 
the  use  of  gasoline  and  other  fuel  in  private  auto¬ 
mobiles  except  during  working  hours  (7  A.  M.- 
9  P.  M.  weekdays  except  Saturdays,  7  A.  M.“4 
P.  .VI.  Saturdays).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .Si-ptemlier  8, 
1942,  p.  16,193.) 

222.  .SeptemlxT  5,  1942.  Resolution  No.  43, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  extending 
until  Septemixr  20,  1942,  the  time  allowed  for  the 
declaration  required  in  Resolution  No.  26  of  July 
27,  1942  (see  195i  above)  and  clarifying  that 
n-solution.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Septemlx-r  10,  1942. 
p.  16,381.) 
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223.  .September  8,  1942.  Resolution  Xo.  44. 
Price  Res^ulation  and  Supply  Office,  providing 
that  ptermits  to  purchase  tires  and  inner  tulx’s 
may  be  replaced  by  partial  permits  if  one  supplier 
cannot  provide  the  entire  quantity  covered  by 
the  original  permit.  {Gacela  Oficial,  September 
10,  1942,  p.  16,383.) 

224.  .September  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  45, 

Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  extending 
for  5  days  the  period  of  time  during  which  permits 
or  the  purchase  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  must  be, 
revalidated  in  accordance  with  Resolutions  Nos. 
21,  25,  32,  and  39  (see  Cuba  193a  above,  195a 
BfLLF.TiN,  December  1942,  197/1  above,  and 

207,  Bit.letin,  December  1942,  resptectivcly). 
(Gacela  Oficial,  September  11,  1942,  p.  16,507.) 

225.  September  9,  1942.  Resolution  No.  46, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  jxMtptoning 
until  further  notice  the  operation  of  Resolution 
No.  42  of  September  5,  1942  (see  221  above). 
(Gacela  Oficial,  September  11,  1942,  p.  16,507.) 

226.  September  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2524,  app>ointing  a  group  of  naval  officers 
to  take  a  training  course  at  the  Naval  .Mr  Station, 
C.orpus  Christi,  Texas,  U.  S.  A.  (Gacela  Oficial, 
.September  14,  1942,  p.  16,609.) 

227.  September  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  47, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  appointing 
an  official  to  handle  all  matters  relative  to  the 
distribution,  purchase,  and  sale  of  automobile 
tires  and  inner  tubes  as  regulated  by  Resolutions 
Nos.  25  and  39  of  July  27,  1942,  and  August  30, 
1942  (see  Cuba  195a  and  207,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1942).  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  17,  1942, 

p.  16,828.) 

228.  September  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2586,  extending  for  15  additional  days  the 
time  period  for  the  registration  for  militarv 
service  of  Cubans  Ix-tween  the  ages  of  18  and  25 
years,  as  required  by  Resolution-Law  No.  4, 
the  Law  of  Emergency  Military  Service  (see 
Cuba  37,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  and  amended 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  2396  of  August  31, 
1942  (see  Cuba  208,  Buli.etin,  Decemlx-r  1942). 
(Gacela  Oficial,  Scptemlx-r  16,  1942,  p.  16,765.) 

229.  Scptcmlier  15,  1942.  Emergency  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  8,  National  Transportation  C.ommission, 
extending  until  September  23,  1942,  the  time 
period  allowed  in  Emergency  Resolution  No.  1 
(sec  Cuba  195,  Bulletin,  Octolx-r  1942)  for 
making  declarations  in  regard  to  public  auto¬ 
motive  carriers  as  well  as  the  declaration  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Emergency  Resolution  No.  7  (sec 
220  above)  regarding  the  shortening  of  autobus 


routes.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  18,  1942,  p. 
16,903.) 

230.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2599,  appropriating  funds  from  the  Spiecial 
Budget  for  National  Defense  (see  Cuba  64, 
Buli.etin,  May  1942)  to  cover  the  development 
of  a  plan  for  emergency  cultivation.  (Gacela 
Oficial,  .September  18,  1942,  p.  16,955.) 

231.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2601,  suspending  the  tax  levied  on  privately- 
owned  clinics  and  hospitals  by  Resolution-Law 
No.  2  of  December  31,  1941  (see  Cuba  34, 
Bulletin,  April  1942)  as  amended  by  Resolution- 
Law  No.  14  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  62, 
Bulletin,  May  1942)  as  applied  to  clinics  and 
hospitals  created  to  offer  medical  and  surgical 
services  to  employees  and  workers  of  industrial 
firms  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  for 
national  defense  and  directly  or  indirectly  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  agencies.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September 
18,  1942,  p.  16,956.) 

232.  September  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2602,  suspx-nding  the  collection  of  certain  taxes 
and  duties  on  freight  handled  by  boats  under  the 
administration  of  the  L’nited  States  War  Shipping 
.\dministration.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  18, 
1942,  p.  16,956.) 

233.  September  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2616,  organizing  a  new  regiment  in  the 
Emergency  Military  Service  Infantry-.  (Gacela 
Oficial,  September  21,  1942,  p.  17,085.) 

234.  September  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2628,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  State  to 
defray  expenses  for  repatriation  of  Cubans  from 
Europe.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  22,  1942,  p. 
17,115.) 

235.  September  19,  1942.  Resolution  No.  48, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  allotting 
20  piercent  of  the  weekly  cement  production 
to  the  private  construction  industry  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  order  of  priority  for  industries  requiring 
cement.  (Gacela  Oficial,  September  24,  1942.  p. 
17,341.) 

236.  Septemlx-r  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  49. 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  further  regu¬ 
lating  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  materials  (see  Cuba 
151,  Bulletin,  .\ugust  1942).  (Gacela  Oficial, 
September  24,  1942,  p.  17,342.) 

237.  September  22,  1942.  Resolution  No.  50, 
Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office,  fixing  potato 
prices.  (Gacela  Oficial,  Septemlx-r  24,  1942,  p. 
17,343.) 
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238.  September  26,  1942.  Emergency  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  9,  National  Transportation  Commission, 
excepting  school  busses  from  certain  provisions  of 
Emergency  Resolution  No.  1  (see  Cuba  195, 
Bulletin,  October  1 942).  (Gacela  Oficial,  October 
5,  1942,  p.  17,927.) 

239.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2705,  exempting  from  all  import  and  export 
duties  machinery  and  equipment  shipped  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  consigned  to  the  Metals  Re¬ 
serve  Company  and  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  imported  in  connection 
with  mining  activities  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ex¬ 
clusively  for  war  purposes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1942,  p.  17,724.) 

240.  .September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2708,  authorizing  that  funds  be  taken  from 
the  Special  Budget  for  National  Defense  to  cover 
the  funeral  expenses  of  sailors  killed  by  the  tor¬ 
pedoing  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Manzanillo 
(see  Cuba  200,  Bulletin,  November  1942). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  1,  1942,  p.  17,725.) 

241.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2709,  providing  for  the  emission  of  5,102,078 
pesos  in  silver  certificates  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  general  situation  demands  an  in¬ 
crease  in  currency.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  1, 
1942,  p.  17,726.) 

242.  September  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2712,  authorizing  the  funds  to  cover  the  ex- 
fjenses  of  the  regiment  created  by  Decree  No.  2616 
(see  233  above)  to  be  taken  from  the  .Special 
Budget  for  National  Defense.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
October  1,  1942,  p.  17,727.) 

243.  .September  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2701,  extending  for  15  additional  days  the 
time  (jeriod  for  the  registration  for  military  service 
of  Cubans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years 
(see  Cuba  37  and  208,  Bulletin,  .\pril  and 
December  1942,  respiectively,  and  228  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  September  30,  1942,  p.  17,661.) 

244.  October  2,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  clarifying  the  Decree  of  March  6, 
1942  (see  Cuba  83,  Bulltein,  June  1942)  regard¬ 
ing  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  and  green  vegetables 
to  the  United  States.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October  5, 
1942,  p.  17,920.) 

245.  October  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2798,  accepting  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu¬ 
reau’s  invitation  for  military  surgeons  from  Latin 
American  countries  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
make  studies  relative  to  hemispheric  defense,  and 
appointing  Cuba’s  representative.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
October  8,  1942,  p.  18,147.) 


246.  October  8,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2903,  appropriating  funds  from  the  Special  Budget 
for  National  Defense  to  be  used  for  equipment  for 
the  .\rmy  Air  Corps  and  for  remodeling  a  specified 
building,  intended  to  house  .\rmy  Air  Corfis  offices. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  October  14,  1942,  p.  18,462.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

(Correction)  Items  39  and  40,  Bulletin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1942,  should  have  been  numbered  43  and  44, 
respiectively. 

45.  August  11,  1942.  Decree  No.  163,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  expwrtation  of  livestock  without  prior 
authorization  of  the  Livestock  Control  Board 
(Control  del  Ganado),  except  when  the  stock  Ls 
shippied  to  Haiti  for  local  consumption  there,  and 
levying  a  tax  of  $0.25  pier  head  on  all  livestock 
expKirted.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .\ugust  13,  1942,  quoted 
in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  October 
10,  1942.) 

46.  August  13,  1942.  Decree  No.  168,  specifying 
piorts  of  shipment  and  ordering  internal  transpior- 
tation  by  railway  of  corn,  in  order  to  conserve 
motor  vehicles  and  restrict  gasoline  consumption. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  August  15,  1942,  quoted  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  October  10,  1942.) 

ECUADOR 

lib.  May  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  744, 
providing  for  the  return  to  the  Government  by- 
tobacco  packers  of  all  burlap  used  by  them  in 
packing  their  tobacco  within  70  days  after  the 
sale  of  the  tobacco.  (Registro  Oficial,  July  18, 
1942.) 

19i.  June  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1027,  establishing  means  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Registro 
Oficial,  ]uly  3,  1942.) 

19j.  June  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1028,  providing  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Industries  shall  determine  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  (Registro  Oficial,  June  30, 
1942.) 

198.  June  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1031,  providing  for  expienses  of  administration 
for  the  control  of  prices  of  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  established  by  Decrees  1027  and 
1028  (sec  19j  and  19j  above).  (Registro  Oficial, 
July  6,  1942.) 

196.  July  8,  1 942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1115, 
fixing  prices  for  crude  or  manufactured  rubber. 
(Registro  Oficial,  }\Ay  8,  1942.) 

20.  July  8,  1942.  (Correction)  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  1113,  providing  that  only  the  Commis- 
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sions  for  the  Control  of  Exchange  and  Imports 
may  grant  expert  permits  for  crudt  ot  manufac¬ 
tured  rubber  to  such  country  or  countries  as  the 
Executive  Power  mav  designate.  (Resistro  Oficial, 
July  8,  1942.) 

21a.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 1 92,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Rubber  Reserve 
C  bmpany  of  the  United  States  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  32,  Bulletin,  October 
1942).  (Rfgislro  Oficial,  July  23,  1942.) 

216.  August  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1319,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  187  of 
I  February  11,  1942  (see  Ecuador  10,  Bulletin 
T  June  and  July  1942),  in  regard  to  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Priorities  and  Dis- 
f  tribution  of  Imjjorts.  {Registro  Oficial,  August 

I  11.  1942.) 

22.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1331.  {Registro 
!  Oficial,  August  15,  1942.) 

f  23.  (Correction)  .Xugust  7,  1942.  Presidential 
j  Decree  No.  1321,  prohibiting  the  purchase,  sale, 

!  lease,  loan,  gift,  transfer,  transportation,  shipment, 

I  etc.,  of  any  article  over  which  the  Office  of  Pri- 

iorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports  has  established 
^  a  system  of  control,  distribution,  or  rationing, 
without  first  obtaining  a  permit  from  that  Office. 

I  {Registro  Oficial,  August  13,  1942.) 

'  24.  .August  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

j  1341,  exempting  from  the  payment  of  all  kinds 

I  of  taxes  the  Ecuadorean  Development  Corpora- 
I  tion  {Corporacion  Ecuatoriana  de  Fomento),  estab- 
I  lished  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  924,  June  4, 
i  1942,  for  the  purpiose  of  developing  national 
[  agricultural,  mining,  industrial,  and  transpor- 
■  tation  activities  and  other  public  works.  {Registro 
Oficial,  .August  17,  1942.) 

!  25.  August  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

i  1342,  prohibiting  the  importation  or  exporta- 

f  tion  of  United  States  currency  and  coin,  and 
ordering  jjcrsons  possessing  such  money  to  turn 
■  it  over  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  {Regis- 
^  tro  Oficial,  .August  17,  1942.) 
t  26.  August  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
;  1344,  providing  that  the  Ecuadorean  Develop- 

*  ment  Corporation  turn  over  to  the  Export- 
;  Import  Bank  of  Washington  28  shares  of  its 
capital  stock,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  $5,000,000 
loan  made  by  the  Bank  for  the  Corporation’s 
I  development  purposes.  {Registro  Oficial,  .Au- 
j  gust  17,  1942.) 

1  27.  August  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

\  1340,  fixing  prices  of  rice  for  domestic  consump- 

5  tion.  {Registro  Oficial,  .August  17,  1942.) 


28.  August  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1355,  extending  previous  prohibitions  against  the 
exportation  of  certain  fruits,  seeds,  and  living 
plants  to  include  all  kinds  of  seeds,  living  plants, 
sprouts,  cuttings,  and  buds,  without  previous  per¬ 
mission  from  the  General  Office  of  .Agriculture. 
{Registro  Oficial,  August  17,  1942.) 

29.  August  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1356,  amending  the  regulation  in  regard  to  rice 
processing  and  placing  the  Rice  Processing  Con¬ 
trol  Office  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture  and  Industry.  {Registro  Oficial, 
August  17,  1942.) 

el  s.^lvador 

32a.  .August  21,  1942.  Orders  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Coordination  to  the 
effect  that  deliveries  of  gasoline  for  purposes  other 
than  those  absolutely  essential  to  national  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  discontinued,  and  Diesel  oil  for 
electric  light  services  and  industrial  uses  will  lie 
strictly  rationed.  {Foreign  Commerce  Ji’eekl)',  W’ash- 
ington,  October  17,  1942.) 

36.  September  24,  1942.  Executive  Decree,  ap¬ 
pointing  an  Economic  Mission  to  the  United 
States  to  discuss  with  the  Government  of  that 
country  important  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  30,  1942.) 

37.  September  29,  1942.  Bulletin  No.  4,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  fixing  maximum  sales  prices  for 
iron  and  steel  products.  {Diario  .Xuevo,  San 
Salvador,  October  1,  1942.) 

38.  October  17,  1942.  Bulletin,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  fixing  S250  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  United  States  currency  travelers  may  carry 
into  or  out  of  El  Salvador.  {Diario  .\ueio,  San 
Salvador,  October  19,  1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

39.  September  30,  1942.  Presidential  Order 
establishing  control,  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Coordination  {SecciSn  de 
Coordinaciin  EconSmica  Financiera),  over  the  sale 
of  paraffin.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  October 
7,  1942.) 

40.  October  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2963,  establishing  control  over  the  exploitation 
and  exportation  of  strategic  minerals.  {Diario 
de  Centro  America,  October  8,  1942.) 

41.  October  9,  1942.  Presidential  Order  limit¬ 
ing  to  a  maximum  of  3  centavos  pier  gallon  the 
retail  profit  on  gasoline,  in  order  to  prevent 
speculation.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  October 
16,  1942.) 
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42.  October  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2970,  prescribing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a 
surcharge  of  only  5  percent  on  customs  duties 
levied  on  various  kinds  of  merchandise  imported 
via  pKJSt,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  imjwrtations 
in  view  of  present  difficulties  of  maritime  trans- 
fjortation.  {El  Liberal  Progresista,  Guatemala, 
October  14,  1942.) 

43.  October  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

establishing  control  over  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  nationally  produced  quinine  and  its  derivatives. 
{Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  Secci6n  Informativa, 
October  16,  1942  ) 

HAITI 

52.  Septemlx-r  11,  1942.  Executive  Decree 

forbidding  the  emigration  during  the  war  of 
Haitian  agricultural  workers.  (Haiti-Journal, 
Port-au-Prince,  September  11,  1942.) 

53.  September  24,  1942.  Order,  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  National  Economy,  requiring 
that  after  October  1,  1942,  automobile  opierators 
must  have  ration  tickets  for  the  purchase  of 
gasoline,  and  providing  for  the  issuance  of  such 
tickets.  {Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

17.  September  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  53,  providing  that  Honduran  banks  depiosit 
any  frozen  Japanese  funds  (see  Honduras  2, 
Bulletin,  April  1942)  in  the  General  Treasury 
of  the  Republic.  {La  Gaceta,  September  24, 
1942.) 

18.  .September  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  54,  providing  that  each  month  the  General 
Treasury  of  the  Republic  borrow  up  to  one 
hundred  thousand  lempiras  from  the  funds 
deposited  in  accordance  with  Presidential  Decree 
No.  53  (see  17  above)  to  make  up  the  budget 
deficiency  resulting  from  the  fact  that  customs 
fees,  an  important  source  of  national  revenue, 
have  lieen  greatly  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
present  international  situation.  {La  Gaceta,  Sep- 
temb<T  26,  1942.) 

MI  XIf.O 

27a|.  April  10,  1942.  Executive  Order  pre¬ 
scribing  the  immediate  institution  of  a  personal 
identification  service  among  field  workers  in  the 
oil  industry.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  25,  1942.) 

66a.  July  30,  1942.  Decree  amending  the  Fish¬ 
ing  Law,  in  regard  to  concessions  for  fishing  in 
waters  around  the  Coronado  Islands  off  Lower 


California.  EHoctive  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  24,  1942.) 

76a.  August  19,  1942.  Executive  Oraer  sus¬ 
pending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  any  contracts 
made  with  foreigners  for  the  leasing  of  lands 
located  along  the  coasts  or  navigable  inland  water¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  coasts  of  the  Republic. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

80a.  September  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  to  be  observed  for  the  protei- 
tion  of  ships  of  the  national  merchant  marine. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  29,  1942.) 

82a.  September  8,  1942.  Decree  adding  paraffin 
to  the  list  of  articles  on  which  exportation  was 
restricted  by  the  decrees  of  December  9,  1941, 
March  6,  April  28,  July  21,  and  July  28,  1942 
(see  Mexico  la  and  21,  Bulletin,  June  1942; 
32,  60a,  and  64,  Bulletin,  August,  December, 
and  November  1942,  rcspiectivcly).  Effective 
on  day  following  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  24,  1942.) 

85a.  .September  9,  1942.  Decree  prescribing 

measures  in  regard  to  the  exploitation  of  public 
lands,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  general  increase  in 
agricultural  and  livestock  production.  Efl'ective 
one  month  following  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  24,  1942.) 

85i.  September  14,  1942.  Executive  Order  pre¬ 
scribing  that  radio  telegraph  operators  attached 
to  specified  government  departments  or  to  the 
military  service  must  serve  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Network  if  necessity  demands.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  9,  1942.) 

87a,  September  18,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting 
ships  of  the  national  merchant  marine,  their 
machinery,  or  accessories  from  being  the  object 
of  any  kind  of  contract  without  previous  authoriza¬ 
tion,  through  the  Navy  Department,  of  the 
Executive  Power.  Effective  on  publication  in 
the  Diario  Official.  {Diario  Oficial,  Octolx'r  24, 
1942  ) 

%lb.  September  22,  1942.  Executive  Order  pre¬ 
scribing  that  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
shall  give  preference  in  the  allocation  of  cars  to 
shipments  of  necessary  foodstuffs.  {Diaiio  Oficial, 
October  6,  1942.) 

89.  .Septemlx’r  26,  1942.  Order,  Office  of 

Public  Health,  containing  an  additional  list  of 
medicinal  products  and  fixing  their  maximum 
prices.  (See  Mexico  71  and  77,  Bulletin, 
Novemljcr,  and  81  and  87,  Bulletin,  Decemlx’r 
1942.)  {Diario  Oficial,  October  1,  1942.) 

90.  September  27,  1942.  Order,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  authorizing  sjjccified  increases 
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in  the  prices  fixed  for  medicinal  products  in 
specified  zones  of  the  country.  Eflective  ten  days 
following  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  3,  1942.) 

91.  September  30,  1942.  Decree  fixing  prices 
for  sugar  for  the  three  commercial  zones  into 
which  the  Republic  is  divided.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  6,  1942.) 

92.  October  7,  1942.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  exempt¬ 
ing  a  sjjecified  p>erson  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  enemy  property  and  business  (see  Mexico 
44  and  45,  Blt.letin,  September  1942).  {Diario 
Oficial,  Octoljer  10,  1942.) 

93.  October  7,  1942.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  supple¬ 
menting  previously  published  lists  of  persons  and 
firms  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  (See  Mexico  44, 
45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  September  1942;  52  and 
88,  Bulletin,  October  and  December  1942,  re¬ 
spectively.)  {Diario  Oficial,  October  10,  1942.) 

94.  October  13,  1942.  Decree  repiealing  the 
Regulation  (dated  March  10,  1933)  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Agencies  of  the  Department  of  National  Econ¬ 
omy,  which  prescribed  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  field  offices  of  that  Department  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  promotion,  supierintendence,  and 
development  of  the  national  economy,  and  order¬ 
ing  that  a  new  regulation,  adjusted  to  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  needs,  be  formulated.  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  26,  1942.) 

95.  October  13,  1942.  Decree  prescribing  sup¬ 
plementary  rules  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
impiortation,  exportation,  transport,  commerce  in, 
or  piossession  of  United  States  currency.  (See 
Mexico  74,  Bulletin,  November  1942).  {Diario 
Oficial,  October  27,  1942.) 

96.  Octolrer  13,  1942.  Decree  creating  the 
Cement  Regulatory  Commission  {Comision  Regu- 
ladora  del  Comercio  del  Cemenlo)  to  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  cement  for  necessary  construc¬ 
tion  work.  (Sec  Mexico  47fl,  Buli.etin,  Novem- 
Ikc  1942.)  EfTeclive  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  29,  1942.) 

9".  October  15,  1942.  Decree  creating  an  or¬ 
ganism  to  be  called  C^oordination  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Production  {CoordinaciSn  y  Fomento  de  la 
ProducciSn)  for  the  general  purpiosc  of  assisting  and 
promoting  the  initiation  and  development  of  new 
or  existing  agricultural,  stockraising,  extractive, 
manufacturing,  and  transportation  industries  of 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  meeting  domestic  re¬ 


quirements  and  achieving,  if  possible,  expiortable 
surpluses  of  the  products  of  such  industries.  Ef¬ 
fective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Di¬ 
ario  Oficial,  October  26,  1 942.) 

98.  October  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  e.xtend- 
ing  the  scopje  of  the  Executive  Order  of  April  10. 
1942  (see  21  Oi  above)  and  prescribing  the  im¬ 
mediate  organization  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  an  Identification  Service  applicable 
to  all  national  industries  considered  of  vital 
present-day  impiortance  to  the  country,  including 
the  war  materials  and  transportation  industries. 
{Diario  Oficial,  October  29,  1942.) 

99.  October  21,  1942.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Propierty  and  Business, 
supplementing  previously  published  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  and  firms  included  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  enemy  propierty  and  business.  (See 
Mexico  44,  45,  and  46,  Bulletin,  .September 
1942;  52,  Bulletin,  October  1942;  88,  Bulletin, 
December  1942;  and  93  above.)  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  24,  1942.) 

100.  October  28,  1942.  E.xecutive  Order  freez¬ 
ing  stocks  of  the  hides  of  cattle  slaughtered  daily 
in  the  Mexico  City  slaughterhouse.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  29,  1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

20.  Presidential  Decree  No.  187.  {La  Gaceta, 
July  29,  1942.) 

21.  July  ?,  1942.  Order  issued  by  the  Congress 
of  Nicaragua  restricting  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed  July  15, 
1942,  between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Nicaragua  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  30a,  Buli.etin,  January  1943).  {For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  October  24, 
1942.) 

22.  .\ugust  13,  1942.  Resolution,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  fixing  the  price  of  matches.  {La 
Preiisa,  Managua,  .August  15,  1942.) 

I’AN.A.V«A 

20.  Decree  No.  113,  Ministry  of  .Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  8,  1942.) 

21.  (Correction)  July  18,  1942.  Decree  No.  322, 
reorganizing  the  Red  Cross  of  Panama,  and 
incorporating  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  armed 
forces  in  time  of  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  12. 
1942.) 

21a.  Decree  No.  236,  amending  Decree  No.  190 
of  .April  15,  1942  (see  Panama  14a,  Bulletin, 
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October  1942),  by  excepting  from  the  exjjort 
and  reexport  p>ermit  requirements  operations  in 
merchandise  on  order  or  demand  (mercancias  a  la 
orden),  which  arc  covered  by  special  provisions. 
(fiacfta  Oftcial,  August  17,  1942.) 

22.  (Correction)  July  31, 1942.  Decree  No.  1 1 4. 
(fiaceta  Oficial,  August  21,  1942.) 

22<j.  August  3,  1942.  Decree  No.  202.  pre¬ 
scribing 'certain  measures  regarding  immigration. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  5,  1942.) 

23<J.  August  12,  1942.  Decree  No.  1,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  prices  at  their  July  31, 
1942  level  on  articles  of  prime  necessity  (food, 
drinks,  and  other  necessary  effects).  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  August  19,  1942.) 

234.  August  12,  1942.  Resolution  No.  434, 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  Merchant  Marine 
Division,  ordering  the  seizure  and  expropriation 
of  the  Panamanian  steamship  Omega  and  its 
sale  to  the  United  States.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1942.) 

25.  .■August  18,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  3~, 

providing  for  an  increase  in  tax  levies  on  certain 
alcoholic  beverages,  as  an  emergency  wartime 
measure  necessary  to  meet  an  expected  drop  in 
national  revenues.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .\ugust  27, 
1942.) 

26.  .August  18,  1942.  Decide  No.  2,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  ordering  all  commercial  establish¬ 
ments,  as  of  Septemljer  1,  1942,  to  mark  prices  or 
place  price  tags  on  all  products  and  articles  offered 
to  the  consuming  public.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
19,  1942.) 

2".  August  19,  1942.  Decree  No.  3,  Office  of 
Price  Control,  fixing  the  price  of  bread  in  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  C.ol6n.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
.August  20,  1942.) 

28.  August  24,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  prices  of  Diesel  and  fuel 
oils  dispensed  by  the  VA'est  India  Oil  Company, 
S.  .A.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  27,  1942.) 

29.  August  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  authorizing  the  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California  to  increase  the  price  of 
Diesel  and  crude  oil.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  27, 
1942.) 

30.  August  25,  1942.  Resolution  No.  3,  Office 
of  Price  Ckintrol,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  gasoline.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August 

27.  1942.) 

31.  August  26,  1942.  Decree  No.  252,  prohib¬ 
iting  the  exportation  of  coconuts  and  copra. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  Septeml)er  12,  1942.) 


32.  September  9,  1942.  Decree  No.  4,  Office  of 
Price  (Control,  fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  live  and  dressed  beef  in  Panama 
City  and  the  surrounding  districts.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
•Septein'oer  14,  1942.) 

33.  September  10,  1942.  Decree  No.  5,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  of 
fwrk  in  Panama  City  and  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Septembei  14,  1942.) 

34.  September  10,  1942.  Decree  No.  6,  Office 
of  Price  Control,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  fish 
in  Panama  City  and  the  surrounding  districts 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .September  14,  1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

20.  Presidential  Decree  No.  13,285.  {El  Pih, 
.Asunci6n,  .August  7,  1942.) 

21.  July  30,  1942.  Resolution,  Genera!  Office  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  excluding  from  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  Resolution  No.  38  of  -March  11,1 942 
(see  Paraguay  14,  Buli.kiin,  .August  1942)  speci¬ 
fied  gahanized  or  black  iron  wire,  sheets,  rods, 
pipes,  etc.  {El  Pah,  .Asuncidn,  .August  1,  1942.) 

22.  .August  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,848,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  13,285 
of  June  27,  1942  (see  Paraguay  20,  Buli.eti.n,  De- 
cemljer  1942,  and  above),  in  regard  to  gasoline 
rationing.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  .August  7,  1942.) 

23.  .August  29,  1942.  Resolution  No.  92,  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture,  establishing  maximum  prices  on 
specified  articles  of  consumption.  {Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  li’eeklr,  Washington,  October  24,  1942.) 

24.  .August  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,395,  establishing  a  commission  for  coordinating 
methods  of  transportation  and  distribution  of 
fuels,  iron,  and  iron  products  for  construction  pur¬ 
poses,  and  restricting  the  uses  of  these  products. 
{Foreign  Commerce  iVeeUy,  Washington,  Octolier 
24,  1942.) 

PERU 

9a.  March  27,  1 942.  Law  No.  9584,  authorizing 
the  Industrial  Bank  of  Peru  to  grant  credits  for 
the  establishment  of  new  industries.  {El  Pertiano, 
April  16,  1942.) 

11a.  April  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree,  facili¬ 
tating  maritime  traffic  by  providing  that  foreign 
ships  trading  along  the  Peruvian  coast  will  not 
be  required  to  present,  on  arrival  at  their  first 
port  of  call,  manifests  for  freight  in  transit  for 
other  ports  but  will,  on  arrival  in  Callao,  present 
a  general  manifest  covering  all  cargo  in  transit 
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without  specifyinR  the  ports  of  destination. 
{Raista  de  LrgislaciSn  Peruarw,  june  1942.) 

11  A.  .\pril  11,  1942.  Decree,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Customs,  authorizing  the  C.allao  cus¬ 
toms  administrator  to  permit  steamship  companies 
to  add  to  their  manifests  of  cargo  in  transit  pack¬ 
ages  which,  discharged  in  error,  should  be  re¬ 
shipped  or  returned  to  the  point  of  origin.  {Rf- 
vista  de  Legislacion  Peruana,  June  1942.) 

13A.  .\pril  29,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Peru  to  purchase 
up  to  five  thousand  tires  and  inner  tubes  of 
Brazilian  origin  in  accordance  with  Law  \o.  9584 
(see  9a  above).  {Revista  de  I^gislacidn  Peruana, 
June  1942.) 

17 A.  June  19,  1942.  Decree  approving  the 

organization  of  the  CorporaciSn  Peruana  del  Ama¬ 
zonas,  which  in  time  is  expected  to  increase  the 
output  of  rubber,  cub6,  and  other  forest  products. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  October 
24,  1942.) 

29.  .\ugust  20,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution 
providing  that  petroleum  may  be  exported  only 
at  jjorts  intended  for  that  purpose.  {F.l  Peruano, 
.\ugust  25,  1942.) 

30.  .\ugust  26,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution  No. 
469,  providing  that  the  petroleum  control 
established  by  Supreme  Resolution  No.  449  of 
.•\ugust  17,  1942  (see  Peru  28,  Buli.etin,  Decem¬ 
ber  1942)  will  be  exercised  by  the  government 
of  each  department.  {El  Peruano,  Septemlx-r  7, 
1942.) 

31.  September  4,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution 
amplifying  Ministerial  Resolution  of  .August  12, 
1942  (see  Peru  24,  Bulletin,  Decemlier  1912), 
by  providing  that  foreign  vessels  carrying  fuel 
or  trading  on  the  Peruvian  coast  may  be  stocked 
with  meat  after  authorization  from  the  National 
Nutrition  Board.  {FA  C.omercio,  Lima,  September 
6,  1942.) 

32.  September  15,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
dissolving  the  Tires  and  Accessories  Sales  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  (see  Peru  2c,  Bulletin,  May 
1942).  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  September  18,  1942.) 

33.  .September  17,  1942.  Supreme  Resolution 
appiomting  a  commission  to  handle  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tires  and  inner  tubes.  {El  Comercio,  Lima, 
September  18,  1942.) 

34.  .September  22,  1942.  Law  No.  9611,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  create  a  National  Food 
Production  Promotion  Board  {Junta  \acional  de 
Fomento  de  Producciin  Alimenticia).  {E!  Comercio, 
Lima,  September  23,  1942.) 


UNITED  STATES 

219(1.  .August  15,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9221,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001,  December  2",  1941,  under  authority  of 
the  First  War  Powers  .\ct  (see  United  States  25 
and  17,  Bulletin,  .April  1942),  to  contracts  of 
Federal  Prisons  Industries,  Inc.,  in  order  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Federal  Register, 
.August  18,  1942.) 

232(7.  September  8,  1942.  General  Order  No. 
21,  Subpart  M,  Oflice  of  Defense  Transportation, 
prescribing  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  war  neces¬ 
sity,  without  which  no  person  may  operate  any 
commercial  vehicle  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  L^nited  States  on  and  after  November  15, 
1942;  prohibiting  the  transfer  or  delivery  of  motor 
fuel  and  commercial  motor  vehicle  parts,  tires,  or 
tubes  for  any  commercial  vehicle  unless  the  oper¬ 
ator  presents  the  certificate  of  war  necessity;  and 
providing  for  tire  inspection  every  sixty  days,  or 
every  5,000  miles.  {Federal  Register,  September  9, 
1942.) 

260.  October  9,  1942.  Public  Law  736  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
to  preserve  the  nationality  of  citizens  residing 
abroad. 

261.  October  10,  1942.  Public  Law  737  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  .Act  approved  August  27, 
1940  (54  Stat.  864),  entitled  “An  Act  increasing 
the  number  of  naval  aviators  in  the  line  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes.’’ 

262.  October  12,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9254,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  possession  of  and  to  operate  the  plants  of 
Triumph  Explosives,  Inc.,  and  its  affiliates,  in 
order  effectively  and  safely  to  facilitate  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  war  materials  called  for  by  contracts 
of  that  company  with  the  L^nited  States.  {Federal 
Register,  October  15,  1942.1 

263.  October  14,  1942.  Public  Law  746  (77th 
Congress),  providing  that  promotions  to  higher 
grades  of  officers  of  the  .Army  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  comjxinents  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  accepted  upon  the  dates  of  the  orders 
announcing  such  promotions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

264.  October  17,  1942.  Public  Law  749  (77th 
Congress),  amending  section  10,  of  Public,  Num- 
liered  360,  77th  Congress  (see  United  States  20. 
Builetin,  April  1942),  to  grant  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  in  the  cases  of  certain  Navy  or 
Army  flying  cadets  and  aviation  students  who 
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died  as  the  result  of  aviation  accidents  in  line  of 
duty  between  October  8,  1940,  and  June  3,  1941. 

265.  October  17,  1942.  Public  Law  750  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
approve  a  standard  design  for  a  service  flag  and  a 
service  lapel  button. 

266.  October  20,  1942.  Public  Law  751  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  of  March  5,  1942 
(see  United  States  64,  Bulletin,  May  1942)  re¬ 
lating  to  the  planting  of  guayule  and  other  rubber- 
liearing  plants. 

267.  October  21,  1942.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2569,  establishing  the  Ca.sco  Bay,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  Cape  Hattcras,  Key 
West  and  Los  Angeles  Maritime  Control  Areas 
and  prescribing  regulations  for  the  control  thereof. 
{Federal  Register,  October  24,  1942.) 

268.  October  22,  1942.  Exemption  Order  ODT 
21-1,  OflBce  of  Defense  Transportation,  exempting 
special  industrial,  construction,  and  maintenance 
vehicles,  farm  machines,  certain  trailers,  and 
motorcycles  and  motor  scooters  available  for 
public  rental,  from  the  piovisions  of  Subpart  M, 
General  Order  21,  ODT  (see  232a  above),  in 
regard  to  the  procurement  of  certificates  of  war 
necessity.  {Federal  Register,  October  28,  1942.) 

269.  October  24,  1942.  Public  Law  754  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities,”  commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  approved  August  2,  1939, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  its  application  to 
officers  and  employees  of  educational,  religious, 
eleemosynary,  philanthropic,  and  cultural  insti¬ 
tutions,  establishments,  and  agencies. 

2~0.  October  26,  1942.  Public  Law  756  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  establish  a  fuel  depot  at  Middle  and  Orchard 
Points,  Washington. 

271.  October  26,  1942.  Public  Law  760  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
to  expedite  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  approved  June  28,  1940  (54  Stat.  676), 
and  “Title  IV’  of  the  Naval  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941”,  approved  .Septemlx’r  9, 
1940  (54  .Stat.  883). 

2"2.  Octolier  26,  1942.  Pulilic  Law  761  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  ,Vct  entitled  “An  Act  to 
establish  a  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corpis  for 
service  with  the  Army  of  the  United  States”, 
approved  May  14,  1942  (see  United  .States  131, 
Bulletin,  August  1942),  to  create  the  grade  of 
field  director  in  such  corps,  to  provide  for  en¬ 
rolled  grades  in  such  corps  comparable  to  the 


enlisted  grades  in  the  Regular  Army,  to  provide 
pay  and  allowances  for  all  members  of  such  corps 
at  the  same  rates  as  those  payable  to  members  of 
the  Regular  Army  in  eorrespionding  grades,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

273.  October  26,  1942.  Public  Law  762  (77th 
Cxingress),  amending  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  Reserve  Act  of  1941,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
enable  Filipinos  to  qualify  for  service  thereunder. 

274.  October  26,  1942.  Public  Law  763  (77th 
Congress),  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  national  defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1943,  including,  among  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Navy  Department,  training  education, 
and  welfare,  521,640,000;  Bureau  of  Ships,  for 
defense  installations  on  merchant  vessels,  5100,- 
000,000;  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  53,822,- 
000,000;  Marine  Corps,  pay,  5204,448,642,  and 
general  expienses,  5250,000,000;  and  Coast 
Guard,  pay  and  allowances,  5193,894,000,  gen¬ 
eral  exjjenses,  545,000,000,  acquisition  of  vessels 
and  shore  facilities,  594,713,000,  and  establishing 
and  improving  aids  to  navigation,  51,387,000; 
and  519,000,000  additional  for  the  “F.mergcney 
rubljor  project”  for  the  fiscal  year  1943. 

(275)  October  29,  1942.  Public  Law  766  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  instruction  of  meteo¬ 
rological  students  in  weather  forecasting. 

(276)  October  29,1942.  Public  Law  767  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
incorporate  The  American  Legion”,  approved 
September  16,  1919,  so  as  to  extend  membership 
eligibility  therein  to  certain  American  citizens, 
honorably  discharged  from  the  active  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  11. 

(277)  October  29,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9260,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
award  of  the  decoration  of  the  “Legion  of  Merit” 
created  by  Public  Law  671,  77th  Congress,  July 
20,  1942  (sec  United  States  189,  Bulletin,  Oc¬ 
tober  1942).  {Federal  Register,  October  31,  1942.) 

(278)  October  31,  1942.  Public  Law  768  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  adjusting  royalties  for 
the  use  of  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  in  aid  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

URUGUAY 

23ai.  .\pril  9,  1942.  I9ccree  -Law  authorizing 
funds  for  the  War  Arsenal,  providing  for  its 
administration,  and  establishing  a  technical 
corps  of  officers  in  charge  of  armaments  and 
explosives.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  16,  1942.) 
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40a.  .^pril  24,  1942.  IJecrce-Law  designating  a 
specified  pier  of  the  Port  of  Montevideo  for 
militarv'  use  only,  and  establishing  regulations 
for  the  unloading  of  war  materials.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  16,  1942.) 

44a.  May  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  534/942, 

requiring  merchants  and  industrialists  to  make 
declarations  of  stocks  purchased  abroad  which 
are  to  be  shipp>ed  to  Uruguay.  (Diario  Oficial, 
•May  23,  1942.) 

446.  May  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  1433/940, 

fixing  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  Decree  of 
March  20  (sec  Uruguay  15,  Bulletin,  August 
1942),  in  regard  to  limitations  on  the  number  of 
pages  permissible  in  newspapers.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  23,  1942.) 

44c.  May  15,  1942.  Decree  naming  an  advisory 
committee  to  study  costs  and  prices  of  chemical- 
medicinal  products  and  taking  steps  to  control 
the  prices  of  such  products.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  27,  1942.) 

466.  May  22,  1942.  Decree  No.  1433/940, 

charging  the  General  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
with  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  March  20 
and  May  15  (see  Uruguay  15,  Bulletin,  August 
1942:  32a,  Bulletin,  October  1942;  and  446 
above),  relative  to  the  maximum  number  of 

pages  allowed  for  daily  papers  and  their  sup¬ 
plements.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  29,  1942.) 

59a.  July  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  680/942,  fixing 
prices  for  structural  iron.  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
21,  1942.) 

596.  July  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  694/942,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  certain  kinds  of  wire. 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  21,  1942.) 

59f.  July  15,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
284/941,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation 
by  a  sj>ecificd  packing  company  of  51  tons  of 
peas  and  60  tons  of  lieans  for  the  preparation  of 
food  conti acted  foi  by  the  British  FckhI  Ministry. 
(Diario  Oficial,  .Xugiist  6,  1942.) 

59(/.  July  15,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
859/941,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation 
of  2,000  tons  of  oats  for  industrial  purposes. 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  6,  1942.) 

60a.  July  16,  1942.  Decree-I.aw  No.  1689, 
creating  “security  zones”  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  military,  airport,  public  utility,  com¬ 
munications,  and  similar  establishments.  (Diario 
Oficial,  .\ugust  5,  1942.) 

63j.  July  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
899/940,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  defense 
Imnds  in  the  amount  of  700,000  pesos,  in  addition 


to  the  2,100,000  pesos  already  authorized  by  the 
decree  of  May  15, 1942  (see  Urug^uay  44,  Bulletin, 
October  1942).  (Diario  Oficial,  .August  6,  1942.) 

65.  July  28,  1942.  Decree  No.  760/942,  amend¬ 
ing  prevailing  gasoline  rationing  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  consumption.  (See 
Uruguay  11c  and  57,  Bulletin,  November  1942, 
and  64,  Bulletin,  December  1942.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  August  7,  1942.) 

66.  July  30,  1942.  Decree  No.  993/.V941, 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  purchttse 
and  import  20,000  tons  of  corn  for  domestic 
use  and  establishing  rules  governing  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  (Diario  Oficial,  Aug;ust  8,  1942.) 

67.  July  31, 1942.  Decree  creating  a  Committee 
to  study  public  works  projects  and  establish 
priorities  for  such  projects  in  the  use  of  structural 
iron.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  6,  1942.) 

68.  July  31,  1942.  Decree  No.  7869/931,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  study  the  products 
included  in  the  tariff  schedule  as  “articles  of 
prime  necessity”  and  “raw  materials,”  in  order 
to  suggest  any  necessary  modifications,  in  view 
of  the  duty-exemption  provisions  for  such  articles 
contained  in  the  decree-law  of  July  24,  1942 
(see  Uruguay  63,  Bulletin,  December  1942). 
(Diario  Oficial,  .August  11,  1942.) 

69.  August  5,  1942.  Decree  No.  969/942, 

reducing  deliveries  of  gas  oil  to  70  pjercent  of 
deliveries  in  the  year  1941,  in  view  of  decreased 
reserves.  (Diario  Oficial,  .August  11,  1942.) 

70.  August  6,  1942.  Decree  No.  1695,  charging 
the  chief  of  the  military  piost  at  Canelones  with  the 
civilian  defense  of  that  area.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  5,  1942.) 

71.  August  12,  1942.  Executive  Resolution 

No.  218/942,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importa¬ 
tion  of  250  tons  of  chickpieas  for  industrial  purpxises. 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  20,  1942.) 

72.  August  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  494/942, 

amending  the  decree  of  .April  24,  1942  (see 
Uruguay  40,  Bui.letin,  September  1942),  in 
regard  to  authorization  for  direct  acquisition  of 
solid  fuels  of  foreign  origin.  (Diario  Oficial, 
.August  20,  1942.) 

73.  August  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  680/942, 

fixing  discounts  on  sales  of  iron  impxirted  by  the 
State  and  making  certain  clarifications  as  to 
prices  established  by  the  decree  of  July  15,  1942 
(see  59a  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  .August  20,  1942.) 

74.  August  14,  1942.  Decree  No.  899/940, 

authorizing  the  issuance  of  defense  bonds  in  the 
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amount  of  1,000,(K)0  pesos,  in  addition  to  the 
2,800,000  pesos  authorized  by  the  decrees  of 
May  15,  1942,  and  July  24,  1942  (see  Uruguay 
44,  BfLLETiN,  October  1942,  and  63a  above). 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  24,  1942.) 

75.  .August  19,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
284/941,  authorizing  the  duty-free  importation 
by  specified  packing  plants  of  171  tons  of  beans 
for  the  preparation  of  army  rations  contracted 
for  by  the  British  Food  Ministry.  (Diario  Oficiah 
.August  31,  1942.) 

76.  .August  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  895/942, 

fixing  the  maximum  price  of  potatoes.  (Diario 
Oficial,  .August  26,  1942.) 

77.  August  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  829/941, 

authorizing  the  UTE  (Usinas  Elictricas  y  Telijonos 
dfl  Elslado)  to  limit  the  consumption  of  light  and 
power  by  applying  surcharges  and  suspending 
certain  services.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  27,  1942.) 

78.  August  20,  1942.  Decree  No.  1025/942, 

adding  to  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
fishing  tackle  and  other  equipment  used  in  the 
fishing  industry.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  31,1 942.) 

79.  August  21,  1942.  Decree  No.  895/942,  mak¬ 
ing  new  provisions  in  regard  to  the  maximum 
price  of  potatoes.  (See  76  above.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  August  26,  1942.) 

80.  .August  21,  1942.  Presidential  decree  creat¬ 
ing  a  medical  commission  charged  with  advising 
the  National  Civilian  Defense  Committee  (sec 
Uruguay  53,  Bi’M-ETIn,  November  1942)  on  the 
organization  of  aid  to  the  injured  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  the  civilian  population.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  3,  1942.) 

81.  August  28,  1942.  Decree-law  No.  3132, 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Investigation  of  .Anti-National  Activities  (Diario 
Oficial,  .September  4,  1942.) 

82.  August  29,  1942.  Decree  No.  1015/942,  fix¬ 
ing  prices  and  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  sale  of  sugar.  (Diario  Oficial,  .Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1942.) 

83.  September  11,  1942.  Decree  fixing  the 
maximum  retail  ]>rires  of  apples.  (Diario  Oficial, 
.September  16,  1942,  quoted  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Washington,  October  24,  1942.) 

84.  September  18,  1942.  Decree  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  for  both  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  for  black  varnished  wire,  and  providing 
for  a  5  percent  discount  on  payments  made  within 
30  days.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  22,  1942, 
quoted  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  W'ashington. 
Oc  tolx-r  24,  1942.) 


VENEZVEI.A 

35a.  June  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  69,  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury,  fixing  the  price  of  matches. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  8,  1942.) 

59.  September  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  219,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  191, 
.August  12,  1942  (see  Venezuela  51,  Bulletin, 
December  1942),  and  providing  that  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  transshipp>ed  only  from  Curasao 
and  Trinidad  without  paying  the  30  fiercent  sur¬ 
tax,  and  that  shipping  documents  on  such  gcKxls 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  preparation  of  docu¬ 
ments  covering  shipment  of  the  merchandise  to 
A’enezuela.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  September  11,  1942, 
quoted  in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington, 
October  10,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  ME.VSURES 

2i.  January  26,  1942.  Creation  by  President 
Rtxjsevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  the 
Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  (United  States 
and  Great  Britain)  for  planning  the  best  and 
speediest  development,  expansion,  and  use  of  raw 
material  resources.  (Bulletin,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  January  31,  1942.) 

2}.  January  26,  1942.  Creation  by  President 
Rcxjsevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Board  (United  States  and 
Great  Britain)  to  advise  on  quantity  and  priority 
of  a.ssignments  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  or  other  United  Nations,  and  placing  the 
entire  munition  resources  of  the  two  countries 
in  a  common  pool.  (Bulletin,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  January  31,  1942.) 

2i.  January  26,  1942.  Creation  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  the 
Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board  (United 
States  and  Great  Britain)  to  pool  the  shipping 
resources  of  the  two  countries  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  British  Ministry  of  W'ar  Transport 
and  the  shipping  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Government.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  January  31,  1942.) 

2^.  February  6,  1942.  Establishment  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  insure  complete  coordination  of 
the  war  effort  of  the  two  countries,  including  the 
production  and  distribution  of  war  supplies,  and 
to  provide  for  full  British  and  American  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  United  Nations.  (Congressional 
Directory,  United  .States  Ckingress,  June  1942.) 

Sb.  March  30,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Secretary  to  President  Rorrsevelt  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific  War  CUmncil,  comjKJsed  of 
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representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  its  dominions,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  the 
Netherlands,  to  consider  matters  of  fiolicy  relating 
to  the  joint  war  effort.  (Congressional  Directory, 
United  States  Congress,  June  1942.) 

20a.  June  14,  1942.  .Adherence  of  Mexico  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations.  (See 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin, 
.\pril  1942.)  (Bulletin,  United  States  Department 
of  State,  June  20,  1942.) 

206.  June  14,  1942.  .\dherence  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations.  (.See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  1,  Buli.etin,  .•\pril  1942,  and  20rt 
above.)  (Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  June  20,  1942.) 

26a.  July  9, 1942.  Contract  between  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  the  Government 
of  C'osta  Rica,  providing  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Bank  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
of  a  52,000,000  line  of  credit  to  aid  in  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  Costa  Rican  financial  and  agiicultural 
economy,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  dollar 
exchange  to  enable  the  Republic  to  maintain 
indispensable  imjxirts.  (La  Gaceta,  Costa  Rica, 
.\ugust  9,  1942.) 

30(1.  July  15,  1942.  .Agreement  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corptoration  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
L  (Miration  agrees  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  price  the 
:  1 942  Nicaraguan  cotton  crop,  the  carry-over  from 

i  previous  years,  and  all  cotton  in  excess  of  506,920 
(xiunds  during  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war; 
and  by  which  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
I  agrees  to  limit  the  total  area  of  cotton  planted  to 
I  5,160  acres.  (Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washing- 
f  ton,  October  24,  1942.) 

■  41a.  .\ugust  14,  1942.  Coopierative  agreement 

between  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  the 
i  United  States  for  the  financing  by  the  two  Gov- 
I  ernments  of  a  program  of  economic  development 
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through  a  Bolivian  development  corporation  and 
United  States  credits,  to  include  improved  com¬ 
munications,  increased  production  of  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  products  for  expiort,  and  various  tyjies  of 
development  in  the  Bolivian  mining  and  pietro- 
leum  industries.  (Bulletin,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  August  15,  1942.) 

51a.  September  28,  1942.  .\nnouncemcnt  by 
the  Combined  Food  Board,  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  19,  Bulletin,  .\ugust  1942),  of  an 
agreement  providing  for  exclusive  buying  by  the 
United  States  in  certain  prescribed  regions  of  the 
world  and  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  other  areas, 
on  behalf  of  all  the  governments  adhering  to  the 
agreement,  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  available  to 
the  United  Nations  throughout  the  world.  (Bul¬ 
letin,  United  States  Department  of  State,  October 
3,  1942.) 

53.  (Bulletin,  United  S*ates  Depai  tincnt  of  State, 
October  10,  1942.) 

54.  October  6, 1942.  Report  from  the  .American 
Ambassador  to  Br^il  of  the  signing  of  agreements 
providing  for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States 
from  Brazil  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  Brazil  nuts. 
(Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
October  24,  1942.) 

55.  October  9,  1942.  .Announcement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  of  the  adherence  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  United  Nations.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  .April 
1942,  and  20a  and  206  above.)  (Bulletin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  October  10,  1942.) 

56.  October  16,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  of  the 
signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Venezuela, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Company  will  purchase,  until  December  31,  1946, 
all  rubber  produced  in  Venezuela  which  is  not 
required  for  domestic  use.  (Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  State,  October  17,  1942.) 
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United  States  Department  of  State 
creates  a  new  diplomatic  post 

On  November  5, 1942,  the  American  Hem¬ 
isphere  Office  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  diplomatic  post,  to  be 
known  as  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  The  new  offices  will  be 
held  by  career  diplomats  whose  duties  will 
be  to  coordinate  the  activities  and  efforts 
of  the  representatives  of  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  who  arc 
employed  in  work  of  a  commercial  or  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  within  the  particular  coun¬ 
try.  The  counselors  will  report  to  the 
United  .States  Ambassador  or  Minister 
under  whom  they  serve.  Under  the  new 
system  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  han¬ 
dling  priorities  and  export  licenses  will  be 
shifted  from  Washington  to  the  capitals  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  match  as  clo.sely  as 
possible  future  essential  requirements  of 
those  countries  with  available  supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

Factory  equipment  to  be  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to 
Latin  America 

Recently  the  United  States  inaugurated  a 
jjHjgrain  to  save  .steamship  space  by  send¬ 
ing,  wherever  feasible,  pnxJuctivc  machin- 
eiA-  to  Latin  .Xmcrican  nations  instead  of 
the  fini-shed  pnxlucts.  As  |)art  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  arrangements  are  l)eing  made  to 
transfer  alxjut  5W)  American  industrial 
plants  to  South  .America.  'I'hesc  plants 
have  Ix'cn  made  idle  or  are  threatened 
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with  idleness  by  the  war  production  pro¬ 
gram  and  restrictions  on  raw  materials. 

Eight  plants,  including  si.x  textile  estab¬ 
lishments,  a  blast  furnace  unit,  and  a 
storage-battery  producing  plant  have  al- 
|eady  been  exported.  Four  of  the  textile 
plants  were  shipped  to  Brazil,  one  to 
Venezuela,  and  one  to  Mexico.  The 
storage-battery'  plant  is  operating  in  Chile 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  Brazil. 

Plans  for  the  transfer  of  other  plants  are 
Ijeing  handled  by  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  and  the  War  Production 
Board  of  the  United  States.  The  program 
was  initiated  in  September  1942  when  the 
State  Department  instructed  commercial 
attaches  to  list  the  types  of  factories  which 
might  operate  satisfaetoriU'  in  the  various 
countries.  Later  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  began  a  survey  to  list  factories  in 
the  United  States  which  might  lx;  suitable 
for  exjx)rt.  It  has  now  Ix-en  agreed  that 
the  War  Pnxluction  Board  will  have  five 
days  to  decide  whether  an  idle  plant  is 
likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  war  eflort, 
and  if  it  decides  the  plant  will  not  be  of 
use  plans  may  lx;  made  for  the  transfer. 
.Small  refrigerator  plants,  small  shoemak¬ 
ing  establishments,  paper  mills  capable  of 
producing  pulp,  paint  and  varnish  plants 
of  all  kinds,  firebrick  establishments, 
cement  plants,  and  textile  mills  are  tluise 
most  in  demand. 

The  program  is  designed  to  save  ship¬ 
ping  space  on  pnjducts  importing  coun¬ 
tries  could  manufacture  themselves  if  they 
had  the  necessary  equi|)ment;  but,  so  far 
as  the  I.atin  American  nations  are  con- 
cern<‘d,  it  has  the  added  importance  of 
hel|)ing  to  solve  the  war-bred  economic, 
labor,  and  supply  probh-ms. 
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Health  programs  in  some  Latin 
American  countries 

In  November  1942  the  Office  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  re¬ 
leased  the  following  statement; 

Brazilian  and  United  States  doctors 
and  sanitary  engineers  have  organized  a 
health  and  sanitation  program  to  protect 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  Amazon  \'al- 
ley  and  Brazil’s  mineral  areas  producing 
strategic  materials  for  United  Nations 
war  industry. 

This  is  the  report  brought  back  to 
Washington  by  Dr.  George  M.  Saunders, 
chief  of  a  party  of  United  States  public 
health  w'orkers  assigned  to  work  with 
Brazilian  authorities  and  technicians  in 
the  cooperative  health  project.  The  proj¬ 
ect  is  part  of  the  inter-American  health 
and  sanitation  program  recommended  at 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Foreign  Ministers  last  January.  From 
the  Washington  end,  the  program  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  work  in  the  vast  Amazon  region 
and  mineral  areas  of  Brazil  embraces 
control  of  malaria,  scourge  of  workers 
in  tropical  climates;  establishment  of 
health  centers,  and  construction  of  sani¬ 
tary  facilities  and  hospitals. 

Projects  under  way  or  considered  also 
include  care  of  workers  and  their  families 
migrating  into  the  rubber  region,  train¬ 
ing  of  nurses  and  other  medical  personnel. 

“Malaria  control  activities  are  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  twenty-three  areas  about  Belem 
and  in  the  interior  of  Para,  .\mazonas, 
and  the  territory  of  Acre,”  said  Dr. 
Saunders. 

“Indi  adtion  to  these,  twelve  zones 
have  been  marked  out  for  extension  of 
the  malaria  control  work.  'I'his  work 
includes  the  eradication  of  breeiing  places 
of  the  ano])heles  mosquito,  carrier  of 


malaria.  Laboratories  have  been  opened 
in  Belem  and  Manaos,  centers  of  the 
Amazon  rubber  industry,  for  identifi¬ 
cation  of  mosquito  larvae  and  for  experi¬ 
ment.  Doctors  have  been  sent  into  the 
interior  of  the  .Amazon  area  to  study 
malaria  prevalence. 

“Large  quantities  of  insecticides  will  be 
needed  in  this  work.  Fortunately,  Brazil 
can  produce  good  insecticides  from  pyreth- 
rum  flowers.  Diluted  with  kerosene, 
pyrethrum  extracts  are  effective  against 
the  mosquito. 

“Seven  health  centers  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  interior  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  including  Rio  Branco,  Porto 
Velho,  and  Manaos.  These  centers  serve 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  population 
groups  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 
Plans  call  for  establishment  of  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  such  centers. 

“The  centers  also  will  disseminate 
health  information  and  instruction  in 
child  welfare  and  dietary  habits. 

“.Access  into  the  sprawling  rubber- 
producing  country  running  thousands 
of  miles  into  the  interior  of  Brazil  toward 
the  .Andes  mountain  ranges  is  mainly 
by  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries. 
The  health  and  sanitation  work  in  the 
.Amazon  country  is  conditioned  by  the 
waterways. 

“Besides  fixed  health  centers  or  dis¬ 
pensaries,  it  is  planned  to  establish 
floating  dispensaries  in  small  boats.  .A 
considerable  fleet  of  boats  is  needed,  both 
for  clinics  and  for  transportation  to  the 
rubber-producing  areas. 

“In  the  Belem  region,  a  detailed  plan 
has  been  worked  out  for  malaria  control. 
The  idea  is  to  prevent  fresh  tidewaters 
from  entering  city  limits  and  to  drain 
ofl  surface  water.  This  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  series  of  dikes  and  tide 
gates,  and  by  cleaning  and  straightening 
streams  draining  the  community. 
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“As  for  hospitals,  sites  have  been  decided 
at  several  strategic  points  in  the  Amazon. 
These  include  Santarein,  Breves,  Porto 
Velho,  Rio  Branco,  and  Teffe.  The 
hospitals  are  designed  mainly  for  a 
capacity  of  about  fiftv  beds.” 

Besides  the  Amazon  health  project  to 
support  development  of  rubber  and  other 
tropical  materials,  sanitation  work  is 
projected  in  the  Rio  Doce  valley  for  the 
mining  industry.  The  Rio  Doce,  rising 
in  thej^hills  near  Bello  Horizonte,  drains 
an  area  rich  in  iron  ores,  manganese, 
and  other  strateeic  materials.  This  is  a 
vital  source  of  supply  for  United  Nations 
war  industry. 

To  increase  movements  of  iron  to  the 
seaboard  from  the  bis;  deposits  at  Itabira, 
the  Victoria-Minas  Railway  is  being  im¬ 
proved  with  United  States  aid.  Here, 
as  in  the  rubber  country,  malaria  lowers 
working  vitality. 

Brazilian  authorities  plan  to  undertake 
malaria  control  in  the  larger  towns  and 
around  booming  labor  camps  in  the 
mining  areas. 

Brazilian  plans  for  the  Amazon  involve 
migration  of  population  from  northeast 
Brazil.  Transpiorting,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  supervising  the  health  of  the  migrants 
are  sidelights  of  the  great  program  for 
development  of  Brazil’s  arsenal  of  natural 
resources. 

The  Brazilian  program  is  the  largest  of 
the  cooperative  health  and  sanitation 
projects  under  way  in  Latin  American 
republics.  Dr.  Saunders  was  assigned  to 
Brazil  from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Other  health  and  sanitation  mis.sions 
have  been  assigned  to  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  CJosta  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Para¬ 
guay,  on  request  from  these  countries. 


according  to  a  statement  from  Dr.  Albert 
R.  Dreisbach,  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Health  and  Sanitation  Division,  Office  of 
Inter- American  Affairs. 

In  Peru  plans  have  been  made  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  hospital  at  Tingo  Marfa,  an 
agricultural  research  and  development 
center  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  proposed 
for  other  Peruvian  towns  suitably  located 
to  serve  strategic  producing  areas. 

In  northeastern  Bolivia,  a  rubber  area, 
malaria  is  the  chief  health  problem.  So 
the  sanitation  of  Guayara  Merfn  was 
selected  for  the  first  project  by  Bolivian 
and  United  States  medical  specialists 
under  this  program.  The  town  selected 
is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Madeira 
River,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  between 
Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

Work  is  further  along  in  Ecuador.  The 
^\ork  in  Ecuador  includes  improvement 
of  sewage  and  hospital  facilities  in  Quito, 
the  capital;  also  malaria  control  projects 
near  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  of  Ecuador. 
In  Haiti,  besides  malaria  control,  sanita¬ 
tion  work  includes  the  construction  of  a 
rural  market  just  outside  the  city  of  Port- 
au-Prince.  Offhand  the  building  of  a 
rural  market  may  sound  remote  from 
health  planning.  But  the  market  place 
fits  in  well  with  the  program.  The  reason 
is  that  the  market  place  in  Haiti  is  a 
public  gathering  place  and  one  of  the  best 
points  from  which  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation.  In  Nicaragua  the  plans  include 
construction  of  headquarters  in  Managua 
for  the  Nicaraguan  health  administra¬ 
tion.  In  Paraguay,  a  site  has  Ijeen  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  health  center  in  .Asuncidn, 
the  capital. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  varied 
nature  of  the  projects. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Annual  subscription  rates  in  all  countries 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  are:  English  edition,  $1.50;  Spanish  edition,  $1.00;  Portuguese  edition,  $1.00. 
Single  copies,  any  edition,  1 5  cents  each.  An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year  is  made  on  each 
edition  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the  Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBUCATIONS 

American  Nation  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 
Argentina — Bolitna — Brazil — Chile — ^Colombia — Costa  Rica — *Cuba— Dominican  Republic — *Ecuador 
El  Salvador  —  *Guateniala — Haiti  —  Honduras  —  Mexico — Nicaragua —  *  Panama — Paraguay — Peru 

Uruguay — Venezuela 

American  City  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  etich 

/\sunci6n  —  *Bogot^ —  Buenos  Aires —  *Caracas —  Ciudad  Trujillo — *Guatemala — *Habana — La  Paz 
Lima — Managua — *Mexico  City — Montevideo — *Panama — Quito — 'Rio  dejanciro — Sanjos^,  Costa  Rica 
San  Salvador — Santiago,  Chile — ^Tegucigalpa 

♦Temporarily  out  of  print. 

Commodities  Series  (illustrated)— 5  cents  each 

Bananas  —  Cattle  —  Coal  and  Iron  —  Cacao  —  Copper —  Oils  and  Waixes — Quinine — Rubber — Sugar 

Tagua— Tin 

(Booklets  on  additional  commodities  are  in  preparation) 

Club  and  Study  Series 

No.  1,  The  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  10  mimeographed  volumes  on  the  21  American  Republics  and  inter- 
American  relations;  $2.00.  No.  2,  Historical  Evolution  of  Inter-American  Cooperation  in  four  volumes; 
81.00.  No.  3,  The  Literatuie,  Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  Ameiica,  in  three  volumes;  $0.75.  No.  4,  The 
VV'ar  and  the  Americas,  one  volume,  desaibing  specific  applications  of  the  pirinciples  of  inter-Amcrican 
solidarity  and  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Continent,  $0.25 

Children’s  Series  (illustrated) — 5  cents  each 

The  Pan  American  Union — The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Brazil — General  San  Martin — The  Incas 
The  Panama  Canal — The  Pan  American  Highway— The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru — ^The  Araucanians 

Pizarro— -Cabeza  de  Vaca 

Foreign  Trade  Series — 10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  firom  official  sources 

Commercial  Pan  America — $1.00  a  year 
A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 

Panorama — 10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-.\mcrictm  intellectual  cooperation 
The  Pan  AstERicAN  Bookshelf — $1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  Ibt  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Serif.s 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relation.?,  History,  and  Description. 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  America, 
and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  Bio-Bibliographical  Index 
of  Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  List  of  Recordings  of  Latin 
Americtm  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  SpanLsh  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  P  AN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
u.s.  covinMocKT  MiNTma  orricei  it4> 
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